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Economic Welfare Dependent Upon Surrounding Areas 


Free Territory of Trieste Works 


Toward Recovery 


FREDERICK R. MANGOLD 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF OFFICER 
ATTACHED TO WESTERN EUROPEAN DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Onz OF THE thornier politico- 
geographical problems resulting from 
World War II was temporarily settled on 
September 15, 1947, when the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste came into being under 
provisions of the Treaty of Peace with 
Italy. The Territory, which was part of 
metropolitan Italy during the period be- 
tween the two World Wars, is situated 
at the head of the Adriatic Sea and has 
an area of approximately 285 square 
miles. Its northwestern land border ad- 
joins Italy, not far from Monfalcone, and 
its other land boundaries are with Yugo- 
slavia on the north, east, and south. 

The Treaty of Peace guaranteed the 
Territory’s integrity and independence, 
to be assured by the Security Council of 
the United Nations. It also provided for 
a temporary Governor, to be appointed 
by the United Nations, to serve until the 
Permanent Statute (an Annex of the 
Treaty) was approved by the Security 
Council. This plan, however, has not 
materialized, since no agreement has 
ever been reached in the Security Coun- 
cil on a Governor acceptable to all par- 
ties. The Territory, consequently, con- 
tinues to be governed under the 
provisions of an agreement reached with 
Yugoslavia in 1945 after the liberation 
of the area from the Germans by United 
States, British, and Yugoslav forces. 
According to this agreement, the Ter- 
ritory is divided into two zones, a north- 
ern one governed by a joint British- 
United States Allied Military Govern- 
ment (AMG), and a southern zone ad- 
ministered by a corresponding Yugoslav 
Military Government (YMG). 

The British-United States Zone, with 
an area of 86 square miles, is much smal- 
ler than the Yugoslav Zone; but it is 
much more important politically and 
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economically because it contains the city 
and port of Trieste. The remainder of 
the Territory is hinterland of relatively 
minor economic and commercial im- 
portance, since it consists largely of 
wasteland or small farms. This article, 
consequently, is primarily concerned 
with the British—United States Zone of 
the Territory, and particularly the city 
of Trieste. 


History of the City 


Trieste, an ancient city, achieved its 
first real importance when the Haps- 
burgs made it an outlet for the trade of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. During 
the nineteenth century it grew rapidly 
in size and prosperity, the latter being 
based principally upon the Austrian 
Lloyd (the present Lloyd Triestino) 
Shipping Co., upon a thriving insurance 
and shipbuilding business, and upon en- 
trepot trade with the entire Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

Following World War I, Trieste and 
its immediate hinterland were detached 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 


awarded to Italy. Since Italy already 
had many good ports, the relative im- 
portance of Trieste declined. The entre- 
pot trade also suffered inasmuch as the 
new countries in the hinterland found 
it advisable to use, to some extent, out- 
lets other than Trieste. Transit traffic, 
however, was maintained at a fairly high 
level, and shipbuilding became increas- 
ingly important. A substantial propor- 
tion of the Italian Navy and nearly all 
of the ships built for export were con- 
structed in the Trieste yards. Italy’s 
largest insurance company had its offices 
in the city. Two petroleum refineries, 
iron and steel works, and many smaller 
industries were established. 

After the Italian Armistice of 1943, 
German forces occupied the area. Severe 
damage was done to the port, the city, 
and the industrial installations during 
the later military campaign which led 
to the Territory’s liberation. Thus, when 
the AMG took over in 1947, it found it- 
self facing the responsibility for a war- 
ravaged zone, severed from its historical 
trading area, and paralyzed in its normal 
economic activity. 





One of Trieste’s important shipyards. 








Steps Toward Recovery 


Important steps toward more basic re- 
habilitation of the British-United States 
Zone were taken in 1948 with the signing 
of a series of financial and economic 
agreements with Italy, including the as- 
sumption by the Italian Government of 
costs which could not be met by local 
revenues. In the same year, the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, France, 
and the United States, believing the 
treaty provisions to be unworkable, 
jointly declared that the Territory 
should be returned to Italy. The corol- 
lary of this point of view was a policy of 
increased cooperation with Italy in the 
administration of the Zone. 

Another significant event was the ac- 
cession of the Zone to independent mem- 
bership in the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation and the signing 
of an ECA agreement with the United 
States. By the end of 1948, the AMG 
was, within the framework just de- 
scribed, in a position to put into action 
a potent plan for reconstruction and re- 
covery. During 1949 and thus far in 
1950, substantial progress has been made 
in this effort, although many problems 
remain to be solved before the termina- 
tion of the ECA program in 1952. 

The economic task facing the AMG 
was unusual in many ways. It was deal- 
ing not with a national economy but with 
a dismembered fragment of the prewar 
Italian economy. The prosperity of this 
fragment depended to an exceptional de- 
gree on factors outside the control of 
AMG—such as the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the hinterland area, 
economic policy in Italy, and the nature 
and extent of the Italian recovery. 

The first step decided upon was the 
rebuilding of war-damaged industries; 
at the same time this was going on, an 
effort was to be made to modernize ex- 
isting industries so that they would be in 
a competitive position and to attract 
new industries. As a goal for the ERP 
period, it was hoped to reduce unemploy- 
ment—exceeding 25,000 in 1947, out of a 
population of 310,000—to 14,000. The 
total cost of this program was originally 
estimated at about 94,000,000,000 lire. 
(During most of 1948 and 1949 the rate 
of exchange was 575 lire to the U. S. 
dollar. The current rate is 625 lire to 
US$1.) Recovery expenditures were to 
be financed in part from grants by the 
Italian Government, to be complemented 
by loans from ERP counterpart funds 
and from Zonal revenues. 

Under special authorization of the 
United States Congress, the Zone became 
a participant in the European Recovery 
Program in October 1948. For the period 
covering the first 15 months of ECA 
operations, Trieste received ECA aid in 
the amount of $17,900,000—about $60 per 
capita, in comparison with an average of 
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about $18 per capita for the other par- 
ticipating countries. At first, the import 
program consisted principally of food- 
stuffs, but gradually the emphasis was 
shifted to industrial raw materials and 
machinery. For the second year, or 
fiscal 1949-50, Trieste was allotted $13,- 
400,000, against which the principal dol- 
lar imports scheduled were bread grains, 
crude petroleum, steel, nonferrous 
metals, and ocean freight. 

Procurement of ECA commodities for 
Trieste, with the exception of wheat and 
flour, is carried on through normal com- 
mercial channels. As in Italy, import 
licenses are issued to individual importers 
against ECA procurement authorizations. 
In the case of wheat and flour, purchases 
are made through Italian Government 
channels, in order to take advantage of 
Italy’s privileges under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 


Industrial Rehabilitation 


Counterpart lire funds resulting from 
the sale of ECA commodities have been 
of vital importance to the Zone. As of 
December 31, 1949, counterpart loans in 
the amount of 14,250,000,000 lire had been 
extended to the local economy. Most of 
these loans—12,570,000,000 lire—were 
made to the various shipyards in connec- 
tion with a shipbuilding program in- 
augurated in 1949. This program was 
the basis on which the whole recovery 
program rested, since shipbuilding was 
the principal industry in the Zone. Plans 
drawn up in collaboration with the 
Italian Government called for the im- 
mediate construction of 96,000 gross tons 
of ships, with the possibility of an addi- 
tional 44,000 tons during the European 
Recovery Program period. Besides loans 
from counterpart funds, Italian subsidies 
were, and are, being used to finance this 
construction. 

All of the large ships, including a pas- 
senger vessel of 25,000 gross tons and 
three 13,000-ton motor passenger-cargo 
vessels, are being built in the yards of the 
Cantieri Riuniti dell’ Adriatico (CRDA) 
Co., which has all the necessary equip- 
ment and which employs more than 6,000 
persons. By the end of 1949, CRDA was 
working at approximately 80 percent of 
capacity, or at the same rate as in the 
best prewar years. Through numerous 
local subcontracts, CRDA also has been 
providing employment to many smaller 
enterprises. 

The six other shipyards in Trieste are 
devoted to repair work or the building 
of small ships. These yards are not far- 
ing so well as CRDA, inasmuch as orders 
have not been received in sufficient 
quantities to utilize their full facilities. 

The two petroleum refineries in the 
Zone became, after rehabilitation, among 
the most prosperous of local industries, 
because of the strong demand for their 





products, primarily in the Italian mary. 
ket, but also in Austria, Yugoslavia, ang 
other countries. During 1949, the two 
companies, employing almost 2,000 per. 
sons, processed some 522,000 tons of crude 
petroleum. One of the plants, as a re. 
sult of an ECA loan, is modernizing ang 
enlarging its facilities, to include the 
manufacture of high-octane gasoline ang 
special lubricating oils. When com. 
pleted, the revamped refinery will be one 
of the most up-to-date in Europe. 

A vegetable-oil refinery in Trieste, 
badly damaged by the war, has received 
considerable financial assistance in its 
rehabilitation. Although it is believeg 
to be potentially one of the soundest 
businesses in the Zone, it was hard hit 
by the collapse of the market in fats and 
oils in 1949, and further development 
plans have been delayed pending clarifi- 
cation of the world’s fats and oils situa- 
tion. 

The Zone has one iron and steel mill 
the branch of a large Italian company, 
It recovered rapidly from war damage, 
and in 1949 produced 30,675 metric tons 


of pig iron, 28,750 tons of steel ingots, | 


and 7,884 tons of steel plate, in addition 
to large quantities of coke and gas. Plans 
are being considered for modernization of 
this plant, which employs about 1,400 
workers. 

There is a jute mill in Trieste which, 
before the war, had a market for its 
products in Central Europe and Italy. 
In 1949 it produced 1,164 metric tons of 
jute sacks and cloth, but worked far be- 





| 


low its capacity. Owing to damage and | 


obsolete equipment it has had to rely 
on AMG financial assistance. A loan for 
its modernization is under consideration. 

A small soap factory, which used to 
have a market in the United States be- 
fore the war, was a proved dollar earner, 
This market however, has not been re- 
gained, owing to the high cost of produc- 
tion and the shortage of tallow. Steps 
are under consideration to alleviate these 
problems, and to restore the factory toa 
competitive position. 

Three companies produce alcoholic 
beverages, and together employ approxi- 
mately 800 workers. These companies 
have experienced moderate prosperity 
during the postwar period and have not 
required any special assistance. One of 
the most popular Italian beers is pro- 
duced in Trieste. 

There are three paper companies, one 
of which manufactures a large percent- 
age of the playing cards used in Italy. 
All three companies, which employ 840 
workers, have had difficulty in finding 
orders, but have succeeded in maintain- 
ing a fairly high level of production. 

Additional small industries in the Zone 
include manufacturers of clothing, paint 
and varnish, pharmaceuticals, and food- 
stuffs, and establishments for wood and 
metal working. 
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One of the few raw-material products 
of the Zone is marble. Several small 
quarrying operations are in progress, and 
every effort is being made to find a dollar 
market for the marble. 


Zaule Industrial Zone 


Since 1905 various plans have been 
under consideration for the development 
of an industrial port in the Zaule area, 
which lies between Trieste and Muggia 
at the head of Muggia Bay. One of the 
original aims of this project was to meet 
the needs for additional industrial sites 
in Trieste, since even by that time, most 
of the suitable land had been developed. 
The project would entail reclaiming 
marsh land and providing such facilities 
as a ship canal and port. 

After considering the plans so long in 
abeyance, the AMG concluded that the 
project was a necessity if new industries 
were to be attracted to Trieste. In 1949 
the Zaule Industrial Port Authority was 
created, presided over by a leading local 
businessman. Two other AMG decrees 
provided for the expropriation of neces- 
sary land, and for extensive tax exemp- 
tions and financial facilities. Plans were 
also made for the extension of utilities 
and railroad service to Zaule. Consid- 
erable interest has been shown in the 
project, and there is a good possibility 
that one or more factories will be built 
in the area during the second half of 
1950. 


Foreign Trade 


Because much of Trieste’s trade is ac- 
tually of Italian origin or destination, 
what foreign-trade statistics there are 
have little significance. No statistics are 
kept of overland trade with Italy in goods 
moving into or out of the Zone’s own 
economy. The most important foreign 
trade of the Zone is the in-transit traffic 
it handles, the volume and variety of 
which depend upon political as well as 
economic factors. 

Foreign trade in the Zone, in both 
policy and practice, is conducted on the 
model of Italy. By and large, import 
and export procedures are the same; the 
Italian customs tariff is used; and the 
Zone participates in trade agreements 
concluded by Italy with other govern- 
ments. The Zone does, however, have 
independent trade relations with the 
Yugoslav Zone of the Free Territory, 
with Yugoslavia proper, and with 
Switzerland. 

Trade with Switzerland is of impor- 
tance chiefly to the local tobacco mer- 
chants who import Swiss cigarettes for 
Sale on the Trieste market. In return, 
the Swiss import locally produced wines 
and other Trieste products, 

Provision was made in the Italian 
Peace Treaty for direct trade between 
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the Free Territory and Yugoslavia. This 
trade, which was supposed to be limited 
to the frontier area, was designed to 
minimize the economic dislocation 
caused by the separation of much of 
what was formerly Venezia Giulia from 
its traditional market and source of sup- 
ply in Trieste. A separate clearing ac- 
count was established to facilitate this 
trade, on which a ceiling was set, and 
for which the AMG has the right, with- 
out reference to Italian authorities, to 
issue import and export licenses. 

Another means of trade with Yugo- 
slavia was provided in the Italo-Yugo- 
Slav Clearing Agreement. Trieste was 
originally given a quota of the total trade 
under this agreement, but the quota sys- 
tem was abandoned more than a year 
ago. Today, both the local merchants of 
Trieste and the Yugoslavs show a de- 
cided preference for direct trade with 
Yugoslavia under the so-called Frontier 
Account, the monthly quota of which is 
regularly filled. However, no final or 
satisfactory solution for trading with 
Yuoglavia has so far been reached, owing 
largely to the fact that Yugoslavia has 
been consistently importing more than 
it exports. 


Port Traffic 


During 1949, sea traffic through the 
port continued to increase, and reached 
a record total of 3,482,490 metric tons. 
In-transit traffic, as has been stated 
earlier, is of great economic significance 
to Trieste, and such freight movement 
constituted the bulk of traffic through 
the port. Austria was the largest user, 
followed by Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
and Hungary. 

Of great importance to Trieste have 
been the ECA shipments to Austria. 
Shipping arrangements for these supplies 
were made by United States authorities, 
who customarily directed their move- 
ment through Trieste. There has been 
some discussion of putting this trade on 
a commercial basis, which probably 
would result in a reduction in the amount 
of supplies taking this route. This is a 
contingency which will have to be faced 
sooner or later. Many shippers have 
commented on the efficiency of the Port 
of Trieste; but regardless of how efficient 
it is, it cannot be fully utilized unless 
political and payments problems of the 
hinterland countries can be solved. 
Some progress with regard to the pay- 
ments problem was made in 1949, but, 
since the port is potentially capable of 
handling almost double the 1949 tonnage, 
it is questionable whether capacity use 
can be achieved at any time in the near 
future. 

In addition to the problems just men- 
tioned, the port must face what will be- 
come increasing competition from the 
North Sea ports, a competition that 


Trieste has felt before and that might 
become an important factor in the city’s 
future. 


Electricity Supply 


A conspicuous example of the peculiar 
problems arising from the political dis- 
memberment of Trieste is the electricity 
supply. According to the terms of the 
Peace Treaty, both Italy and Yugoslavia 
were to supply stipulated amounts of 
current at prices no higher than those 
charged within their own borders. 

Power from Yugoslavia has, since 1947, 
arrived in unpredictable amounts and 
without a satisfactory price arrange- 
ment. An attempt was made to improve 
the situation at a conference held in 
November 1948; but no acceptable solu- 
tion was found. Thereafter, the AMG 
entered into negotiations with an Italian 
power company, with which, after the 
intervention of the Italian Government, 
a settlement was reached. A copy of the 
agreement was sent to the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment with the request that it notify 
the AMG if Yugoslavia desired to supply 
a share of electricity to the Zone on the 
same conditions. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is of relatively small im- 
portance to the Zone, because little of 
the region is arable. The bulk of the food 
supply must be imported. There are, 
however, slightly more than 6,000 farm- 
ers in the Zone, the majority of whom 
are Slovenes. They cultivate approxi- 
mately 6,200 acres of land devoted to 
cereals, vegetables, and fodder plants, 
whereas more than 19,700 acres are given 
over to pasture and meadows. The trend 
is away from field crops and in the direc- 
tion of viticulture and fruit growing. 

The AMG is actively aiding the farm 
population by such means as loans to 
individuals, the maintenance of a 
tractor-and-farm-machinery pool, free 
inoculations and agricultural advice, 
radio lectures, and road and water-supply 
improvement. In addition, two land 
reclamation projects are under way. 

The rocky hills immediately back of 
the city of Trieste and the equally rocky 
Carso region which comprises most of 
the area of the Zone were once well 
forested. The hills were almost com- 
pletely denuded during World War II 
when the trees were cuf down for fire- 
wood. Reforestation is now going for- 
ward at a rapid pace as an AMG work- 
relief project. 


Fishing 
Before World War II there existed a 
substantial Italian fishing industry along 
the Istrian coast. Much of the fishing 


was carried on from towns which are 
(Continued on p. 33) 











Marked Advances in Country’s Industrial Production 


Japan: Review of Economie 


Conditions, First Half of 1950 


Prepared in the 
Far Eastern Division, OIT, 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


Based on Report from 


U.S. Political Adviser in Tokyo 


SY ACTIVITY and pro- 
duction during the first half of 1950 
established new highs in the continuing 
upward curve of Japan’s economy. Rec- 
ord figures, even as compared with the 
period 1932 to 1936, which are considered 
the normal prewar years, were estab- 
lished in many fields, notably coal pro- 
duction, heavy chemicals, and ceramics, 
as well as in the output of hydroelectric 
power. Significant achievements also 
were attained in agriculture, with a high 
level of productivity and continued im- 
plementation of the land-reform pro- 
gram. Aquatic production was high, a 
condition that brought about sharp drops 
in the prices of essential marine prod- 
ucts and permitted increased exports of 
seafood and various types of canned fish. 
By the end of the period business activity 
was good and consumer spending 
reached new highs as prices became 
stabilized. 

Japan’s import and export trade 
reached new highs. A monthly export 
volume averaging more than US$50,000,- 
000 was attained. This sum represented 
a considerable gain over 1949 figures, al- 
though it still fell short of both prewar 
levels and the export volume which 
Japan may attain in the not too distant 
future. The outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea had begun to have its effect on 
Japan’s heavy industry, and it was re- 
ported that the availability of heavy 
machinery and equipment for export to 
other areas might be reduced substan- 
tially within the next few months. 


Industrial Production 


The first 6 months of 1950 were char- 
acterized by another upward swing in 
Japan’s industrial production curve 
which had previously established a post- 
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war high of 100.5 in December 1949 
(1932-1936=100). The industrial-ac- 
tivity index fell to 96.2 in January, be- 
cause of the usual seasonal slack, but by 
June 1950 had risen to 109.6, setting a 
new postwar record. Industrial produc- 
tion, that is, mining and manufacturing, 
attained during June approximately 94 
percent of the prewar average, also a 
new postwar record. 

Japanese industrialists believe that the 
rising production curve will not level off 
in the near future but rather that sub- 
stantial increases can be expected in the 
remainder of the year. The increase in 
production is attributed to such factors 
as the continued rationalization of indus- 
trial enterprises, abolition of unprofitable 
branches, and the paring of dispropor- 
tionate overhead expenses, particularly 
in management and administrative per- 


heel 





sonnel, as well as to the greatly increased 
efficiency of factory workers. Increased 
availabilities of imported raw materials 
and electric power, output of which 
reached an all-time high in May, ac. 
celerated the rise in production. 

Final reports on the output of iron 
and steel production in May, the latest 
month for which figures are available, 
indicate postwar records of 200,234 met- 
ric tons of pig iron, 413,894 metric tons 
of steel ingots, 238,442 metric tons of 
rolled steel. Increasingly efficient plant 
output, expanding operations in various 
plants, and the availability of hydroelec- 
tric power stimulated the increase in 
production. Pig-iron production in the 
first 6 months of 1950 is estimated at 
well over the 1,000,000-metric-tons mark, 
This production was attained despite the 
large labor strikes and work stoppages 


A coal miner helps provide motive power for Japan’s industries. 
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which cut production sharply in Febru- 
ary. The production of steel ingots and 
castings during the first 5 months of 
1950 reached a total of 1,818,522 metric 
tons, according to preliminary reports, 
as compared with 1,137,859 metric tons 
for the like period of 1949. 

The heavy-chemical field also was 
marked by increasingly high production. 
Ammonium-sulfate production, at 150,- 
000 tons in May, was a postwar high, and 
almost reached the industry’s rated ca- 
pacity. New plant construction and ex- 
pansion of present facilities were under 
way to increase output by about 35 per- 
cent in the near future. Urea fertilizer 
was produced at the rate of about 1,700 
metric tons monthly by one plant oper- 
ating at full capacity. It is expected, 
however, that four additional plants will 
soon be completed and that they will 
raise Japan’s output of urea fertilizer 
to about 5,000 metric tons monthly. Cal- 
cium-superphosphate production, which 
fell off to some extent during the early 
part of 1950, because of a temporary 
shortage of imported phosphate rock, 
later attained a level of more than 120,- 
000 metric tons monthly, compared with 
the 1949 monthly average of 96,000 met- 
ric tons. 

The output of textile machinery of 
various kinds likewise was at a high level, 
surpassing domestic requirements and 
greatly increasing the export availability. 
The manufacture of ceramics rose 
throughout the period under review and 
accounted for a growing share of the 
export rade. The output of oils and fats, 
which had previously been at a low level, 
increased in April for the fourth con- 
secutive month. Developments in the 
synthetic resins and plastics field were 
highly satisfactory, important increases 
having been made in the output of urea 
and phenol resins and vinyl acetate 
monomer. Celluloid, lacquers, and 
photographic film were produced in in- 
creasing quantities. The coal-tar-by- 
products industry also increased its 
output considerably over earlier levels, 
particularly dyestuffs, and for the first 
time since the end of the war, dye swatch 
catalogs were prepared. Sheet-glass pro- 
duction, with eight continuous furnaces 
in operation, was at a high level, but 
exports fell off, because of growing for- 
eign competition in the first 6 months 
of 1950. 

Paper and pulp output reached a post- 
war peak in May—63,977 short tons of 
pulp and 75,604 tons of paper. It was 
reported that although there was an 
adequate supply of ground wood pulp, 
Paper production during the first 6 
months of 1950 was only about 450,000 
Short tons. 

The production of cotton textiles in- 
creased gradually. A total of 3,492,221 
Spindles were in operation in May, the 
highest number active since the end of 
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Trucks are one of many heavy metal goods produced in Japan. 


the war. The textile industry reported 
that it would be in a position by the end 
of 1950 to utilize fully 4,000,000 spindles, 
and obtained SCAP approval to expand 
its capacity beyond this limitation. It 
was reported, therefore, that the industry 
plans the installation of an additional 
800,000 spindles in 1951. Increased 
spindleage would permit a greater export 
volume, according to textile manufac- 
turers, as well as an increase in the pres- 
ent domestic cotton-goods ration. 
Steady operations and_ increased 
spindleage raised the cotton-yarn output 
in May to 39,400,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with the 1949 monthly average 
of 28,900,000 pounds. Cotton fabrics 
produced in April amounted to 128,200,- 
C00 square yards; exports were increas- 
ingly high, and there were indications 
that the newly revised export target for 
1950 of 1,000,000,000 square yards would 
be reached. January—May exports were 
357,900,000 yards, almost 9 percent more 
than in the first 5 months of 1949, and 
additional large orders from Southeast 
Asian markets, which at present absorb 


about 80 percent of Japan’s cotton ex- 
ports, are expected to boost shipments 
substantially within the next few months. 

Raw silk, as well as spun-silk yarn, de- 
creased in production from earlier levels, 
although silk merchants believe that the 
total 1950 raw-silk output will reach be- 
tween 150,000 and 180,000 bales of 132 
pounds each and thus equal or possibly 
surpass the 1949 production. Woolen- 
and worsted-yarn production increased 
from 3,500,000 pounds in January to 5,- 
000,000 pounds in May. The May pro- 
duction level was considered of particular 
significance because the industry was 
only then beginning to convert to heavy- 
weight output from its summer-weight 
production schedule. The Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry re- 
ported that the rising production tempo, 
as well as the increase in raw-wool im- 
ports which are expected to meet all do- 
mestic demands during 1950, may bring 
about sharp declines in woolen goods and 
yarn prices within the next few months. 

Rayon-fabric production reached 52,- 
200,000 square yards in May, a consider- 
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The production of textiles is still of major importance to the Japanese economy. 


able increase over previous months. 
Output of all synthetic fibers was at a 
high level, the April figure having been 
24,500,000 pounds, slightly more than 
in the preceding month. A high produc- 
tion was attained in viscose staple fiber, 
of which 10,900,000 pounds was produced 
in April, and in viscose filament, 7,000,- 
000 pounds of the latter having been pro- 
duced in the same month. The output 
of cuprammonium and acetate filaments, 
although in considerably smaller 
amounts than the principal synthetics, 
was of increasing importance to the tex- 
tile industry. 


Agriculture and Fishing 


The first 6 months of 1950 brought a 
considerable change in the relative eco- 
nomic position of the Japanese farmer 
and in his attitude toward current politi- 
cal and economic issues. In January, 
strong protests were made against an 
amendment to the food-collection law 
which authorized the Government sum- 
marily to increase quotas at harvest time 
if crop prospects showed improvements. 
In later months the situation was prac- 
tically reversed, growing concern being 
expressed by Japanese officials and in the 
press over a widely prophesied agricul- 
tural slump, which was considered immi- 
nent because of the increased availability 
of food from both domestic and foreign 
sources. This increase in food supply, 
together with the effects of the economic- 
stabilization program, caused a sharp 
decline in the black-market prices of 
staple foods and aroused fears that a glut 
of cheaper foreign food imports would 
depress prices below the indigenous cost 
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of production. These fears led to a sharp 
reversal of farmer opinion from a de- 
control psychology to a desire that Gov- 
ernment pricing controls and purchase 
programs be continued indefinitely as a 
price-support mechanism, sheltering 
them from the rigors and uncertainties 
of a free market. 

All price and distribution controls were 
removed on fish and marine products, 
the fish catch during the period under 
review having become so abundant that 
free prices fell as low as 20 percent be- 
low Official price levels. The increase in 
production was attained by improved 
fishing techniques, a more efficient utili- 
zation of the catch, and by the mounting 
availability of rope and fuel. 


Mining, Shipbuilding, and 
Power 


Coal production during the period un- 
der review averaged almost 3,200,000 tons 
monthly, about the same as the 1949 
monthly average. Government agencies 
believed, however, that production had 
not necessarily become stabilized at the 
3,200,000-ton level, but rather that the 
output might well rise significantly in the 
near future. It was reported also that 
the quality of Japanese coal had im- 
proved in recent months. 

Despite efforts to increase the produc- 
tion of domestic zinc ore, production 
reached only 3,820 metric tons in May, 
still short of domestic demand. Lead 
output, linked with zinc production, was 
greater than the effective demand, and 
surplus inventories were held during the 
period under review. Efforts also were 
made to increase copper-ore output, 





which reached 3,400 metric tons in May 
against a consumption rate which hag 
increased to about 7,500 metric top, 
monthly. Brass- and copper-scrap pile 
which had supplied about 50 percent of 
Japan's refined-copper production Since 
the end of the war, were found to be 
growing short. Work was begun, there. 
fore, to develop new copper mines jy 
northern Japan, although continued cop. 
sideration was given the available source; 
of imported ore concentrates, as wel] as 
the possibility of large-scale scrap im. 
ports. Total refined copper production 
in 1949 was 74,036 metric tons, but the 
Japanese Government believed that ap 
increase of about 10 percent might 
effected during 1950. This productioy 
reportedly would still be almost 10,0 
tons short of current consumption, anj 
active work was begun on the leaching of 
old mines. 

Crude-oil production totaled 26.7% 
kiloliters in May, as compared with 18,09 
kiloliters established as the monthly 
average during 1949, and continued de. 
velopment and exploration was expected 
to effect an equivalent increase during 
the present year. Crude-oil production 
fell far short of Japan’s needs and ac. 
counted for only about 10 perecnt of 
the country’s actual requirements. 
Seven refineries were in operation in the 
oil-producing area, with seven additional 
refineries on the Pacific coast processing 
imported crude oil. The output of fin- 
ished products mounted steadily each 
month from the 1949 monthly average of 
16,213 kiloliters until May 1950, when 
a total of 152,013 kiloliters was reached, 
according to preliminary reports. It was 





expected that output would continue to | 


rise steadily provided Japan suceeded in 
procuring additional crude-oil imports 
under its trade agreements with other 
countries. 


Electric-power output increased sub- | 


stantially over previous levels during the 
first 6 months of 1950, a situation at- 
tributable mainly to favorable stream- 
flow conditions and increased seasonal 
rainfall. Average monthly output at 3- 
200,000 kw.-hr. was one of the leading 
factors contributing to the upward curve 
in industrial activity and production. 
Japanese shipyards were extremely ac- 
tive, a number of large freighters having 
been completed for foreign  buyels, 
principally for Danish, Norwegial, 
French, and Philippine shipping inter- 
ests. Activity showed no signs of abating, 


inasmuch as there was reportedly a large | 


backlog of foreign orders, principally for 
small oceangoing cargo vessels and oil 
tankers. It was reported, however, that 
no new orders had been placed by for- 
eign shipping firms, particularly as Ie 
gards larger vessels, because of increas- 
ing competition from European ship- 
yards. Japanese yards declared they 
(Continued on p. 32) 
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German Textile Mills 
Seek U. S. Contacts 


American manufacturers of 
knitwear are invited by the Verband der 
Textilindustrie fuer Hamburg und Schleswig- 
Holstein (Textile Industry Association for 
Hamburg and Schleswig-Holstein) to con- 
sider an arrangement by which they would 
export to Germany cashmere yarns for manu- 
facture into finished products, such as 
sweaters and mufflers, by German manufac- 
turers. German textile mills are reportedly 
extremely desirous of negotiating such ar- 
rangements with American firms against 
payment in kind or in dollars, or on any other 
mutually satisfactory basis. 

United States manufacturers interested in 
investigating the foregoing proposal are in- 
vited to communicate with Heinrich Maiwald, 
Verband der Textilindustrie fuer Hamburg 
und Schleswig-Holstein, Hamburg, Germany. 


cashmere 


Medical Supplies To Be 
Purchased for Ethiopia 


Offers to supply certain medicines and 
pharmaceuticals are invited from American 
firms by the Central Medical Stores Corpora- 
tion, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, which is the sole 
buying agent for medical supplies for the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government. A detailed 
list of the items and quantities desired is 
available on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

All products offered should conform to the 
United States Pharmacopeia, and prices 
should be quoted in pounds sterling, c. i. f. 
Djibouti, French Somali Coast, insurance to 
Addis Ababa. 

Quotations for ampules and_ capsules 
should be in units of 100, for tablets in units 
of 1,000, and for drugs and ointments, in 
kilograms. 

A successful bidder must notify the pur- 
chaser if shipping delays would exceed 2 
months after receipt of a definite order. 

Bids should be sent via air mail, prior to 
September 30, 1950, to the Central Medical 
Stores Corporation, Post Office Box 976, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Kenya Official Visits 
U. S. to Promote Trade 


Mr. J. K. R. Thorp, Assistant District Com- 
missioner, Wakamba Reserve, Machakos, 
Kenya, British East Africa, is scheduled to 
arrive in the United States in mid-September 
for the purpose of finding outlets for Wa- 
kamba Tribe wood carvings, a native handi- 
craft of Kenya. Mr. Thorp will have with 
him samples of the products offered, and 
plans to spend about 3 months in this coun- 
tty. His present itinerary calls for visits 
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to New York City, Chicago, and St. Paul, and 
correspondence may be addressed to him c/o 
Prof. C. W. Rife, 1689 Hewitt Avenue, St. 
Paul 4, Minn. 

A report on the availability of these wood 
carvings appeared in this section in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 12, 1950, under the 
heading ‘“U. S. Market Sought for African 
Wood Carvings.” 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Possible 
Parking 


Market for 


Meters in Brazil 


The Acting Commandant of the Police Bat- 
talion of the Sao Paulo State Public Forces 
(equivalent to State Police) reportedly de- 
sires general information on automobile 
parking meters used on city streets, particu- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aerials, Automobile and Television: 11. 
Automotive Accessories: 25. 

Bamboo Products: 20. 

Brassware: 30. 

Chemicals and Dyestuffs: 1, 18, 20, 38, 48. 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 34. Optical Goods: 20. 

Draftsmen’s Supplies: 32. Paints, Varnishes, and Pigments: 18, 27. 
Electrical Supplies and Equipment: 18,47. Paper and Stationery: 49. 

Fats and Oils: 35. Plastic Appliances: 11. 

Fishing Items: 18, 20. Radio Accessories: 11. 

Flowers, Artificial: 17. Raw Materials: 24, 44. 

Foodstuffs: 26, 43. Scientific Instruments: 8, 12. 
Forwarding Agent: 16. Scrap Metal: 5. ‘ 
Handicraft: 15. Ships: 29. 

Hardware: 18. Shoe Industry: 41. 

Heating Equipment: 4, 10, 13. Store Fixtures: 48. 

Hides and Skins: 41. Textiles: 42, 48. 

Industrial Films: 50. Toys: 6. 

Insulating Materials: 47. Umbrellas: 22. 

Jewelers’ Items: 18, 20, 21, 23, 28, 34. Welding Equipment: 31. 


Metal and Metal Products: 3, 7. 
Meters: 12. 

Notions: 3. 

Novelties: 14, 15, 48. 

Office and School Supplies: 49. 


Lumber: 37. Wire: 7, 20. 
Machinery and Accessories: 9, 19, 35, 36, Wood Products: 40. 
39, 45, 46. Yarns: 46. 














larly data on types, cost, installation, use, 
and effect on parking problems. 

There are said to be no immediate plans 
for the purchase of such equipment. How- 
ever, it is thought that a study of the use of 
parking meters by the Sao Paulo police may 
result in a recommendation for their future 
installation in the State, thereby creating a 
possible market for American exporters. 

It is suggested that United States firms in- 
terested in the potentialities of this inquiry 
send detailed literature and information on 
parking meters to the Acting Commandant, 
Police Battalion of the Sad Paulo State Pub- 
lic Forces, Sao Paulo, Brazil. Copies of such 
correspondence may be sent to the American 
Consulate General, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Further Details on Milan 
Airport Development 


Supplementing an announcement appear- 
ing in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24, 
1950, entitled “Italian Airport Seeks U. S. 
Financial Aid,” the U. S. Department of 
Commerce now has available for loan to in- 
terested parties additional details concerning 
the inquiry. 

As noted in the earlier announcement, the 
Societa Aeroporto di Busto, Rome, Italy, re- 
quires financial assistance to complete its 
program for the development of Malpensa 
International Airport at Milan. An outline 
of the firm’s program, together with three 
drawings and two sketches of plans, may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Groups or individuals desiring further de- 
tails should address inquiries to Senator 
Cipriano Facchinetti, President, Societa Aero- 
porto di Busto, Corso Rinascimento 36, Rome, 
Italy. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Germany—Carl Ewald Chemische Werke 
(exporter and manufacturer of hide-glue, 
gelatine and dicalcium-phosphate), 70 Post 
Office Box, Sobernheim/ Rhineland, wishes 
to manufacture under license in Germany 
alginates, a thickening ingredient. Also de- 
sires to manufacture, under license, diverse 
articles made of plastics. Firm states it has 
available large, spacious, and heatable build- 
ings. It is reported there is an ample sup- 
ply of water, steam, and electricity, the latter 
being for the greater part generated by the 
firm itself. Firm is known to have its own 
railway connection, spacious drying installa- 
tions, mills, vacuum apparatus, chemical and 
physical laboratories, packeting machines 
(for powder) and tablet presses. 


Import Opportunities 


2. England—Allard Exclusive Knitwear 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 27 Noel Street, 
London, W. 1, offers on an outright sale ba- 
sis various styles of men’s and women’s knit- 
wear, medium to top quality. Monthly 
quantity available: £3,000 (English pounds) 
worth. 

3. England—Critchley Bros., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Brimscombe, Stroud, Glos., has 
available for export various types of high 
grade pins (brass, iron, and steel), including 
hairpins, hairgrips, map and push pins, knit- 
ting needles of lightweight metal and casein, 
and according to U. S. gage. Price list of 
pins available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. England—Habin, Ltd. (manufacturer), 
“Dimplex” Works, High Street, Totton, 
Hampshire, wishes to export “Dimplex” elec- 
tric oil-filled radiators, thermostatically con- 
trolled. Illustrated leaflet and further 
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information available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. France—Fabrique de Fer de Maubeuge 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Louv- 
roil (Nord), offers on an outright-sale basis 
Siemens steel-plate cuttings and _ strips 
(scrap material), all colors, hot and cold 
rolled. Quantity available: 200 tons each 
month. Inspection may be made at firm’s 
factory by Bureau Veritas or any other con- 
trol organization designated by buyers and 
at seller’s expense. 

6. France—Les Roues Caoutchoutees— 
“Société ROUCA” (manufacturer, wholesaler, 
exporter), 5 Rue Francois Tattegrain, Amiens 
(Somme), offers on an outright sale basis 
top-quality pedal-driven toy tractors for 
children 3 to 7 years old. Quantity avail- 
able for Christmas: 1,000 tractors. Delivery 
before Christmas cannot be guaranteed on 
orders received after September 30, 1950. 
Illustrated leaflet (in French) available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

7. France—Les Toiles Métalliques de Rai- 
Tillieres (de la Compagnie Générale d’Elec- 
tricité) (manufacturer), 54 Rue La Boétie, 
Paris (8éme), has available for export a 
yearly quantity of 75,000 square meters of 
fourdrinier wire for paper mills. 

8. France—Manufacture d’Articles de Pre- 
cision et de Dessin (MAPED) (manufac- 
turer), 26 Avenue du Pharmelan, Annecy, 
Haute-Savoie, wishes to export and seeKs 
agent for pocket cases containing a set of 
high quality mathematical instruments 
(compass, drawing pens) for students, engi- 
neers, and others. Quantity available: ap- 
proximately 2,000 cases a month, made of 
plush or cotton-covered wood in any desired 
color. Firm indicates it will send samples 
without charge if desired by interested im- 
porters. Firm requests information regard- 
ing the United States market for drawing 
instruments of this type, as well as packing 
and labeling instructions when orders are 
submitted. 

9. France—Société d’Exploitation des Ap- 
pareils de Culture, S. E. D. A. C. (manufactur- 
er’s agent, wholesaler, exporter), Boulevard 
Louis Havez, Bouchain (Nord), desires to 
export and seeks agent for an unlimited 
number of potato-digging and bagging ma- 
chines. Price information available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

10. France—Friedrich Fischer (exporter, 
wholesaler), St. Annenstrasse, St. Wendel, 
Sarre, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
an economical heating apparatus known as 
VERITAS. Descriptive pamphlet (in French) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Fabrik fiir Radioteile (man- 
ufacturer), Esslingen/Neckar, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agents for radio accessories 
and parts, automobile aerials, and television 
aerials. Also, firm has facilities for manu- 
facturing small electric, phone, and radio 
plastic parts to buyer’s specifications. Il- 
lustrated literature (in German) is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Metrawatt A. G. (manufac- 
turer), 52 Schoppershafstrasse, Nurnberg, of- 
fers for export light meters (photometers), 
recording instruments, electric switchboard 
instruments, specifically ammeters, volt- 
meters, frequency meters, frequency syn- 





chronizers, synchronoscopes. 


Tllustrateg 
literature (in German) available on qa loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


13. Germany—Ost & Scherer (manufac. 
turer and exporter), Alzeyerstrasse 23, Baq 
Kreuznach, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for gas and coal water heaters (“geysers”) 
for use in bathrooms, kitchens, laboratories, 
beauty shops, etc. Illustrated folder (ip 
German) available on a loan basis from Com. 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

14. Germany—Achatit Werkstaetten Hang 
Schirmer (manufacturer and exporter), 9 
Frohnhofweg, Koeln-Junkersdorf, has ayajj- 
able for export novelty bottle stoppers with 
caricature heads of well-known personalities, 
Samples obtainable direct from German firm 
at expense of interested importers. Roto. 
gravure clipping (in German), photograph, 
and price information (in English) available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Correspondence jp 
German preferred. 

15. Germany—Alwin Schreiber (manufac- 
turer), Unterhachingen/Munchen, Bavaria, 
desires to export hand-carved ivory figures 
and ornaments. Set of pictures available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. India—Parry & Co., Ltd., Post Box No, 
12, Madras 1, offers its services to American 
importers to act as their agents to certify 
the quality of goods shipped from South 
India. Offices are maintained at all impor- 
tant centers in South India, including all 
ports, and laboratory facilities are available 
when required. Firm indicates that it is in 
touch with all Government institutions that 
conduct tests of chemical, mineral, or vege- 
table substances. Firm is not engaged in ex- 
port trade, and buyers are assured that rec- 
ommendations made by Indian firm would be 
strictly disinterested and impartial. 

17. Japan—Ataka & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
exporter), Imabashi (Higashi P. O. Box 23), 
Osaka, is interested in exporting artificial 
flowers. 

18. Japan—Banshu Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer, manufacturers’ agent), 1 
Nunobikicho, 4-chome, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, all 
types of electrical accessories, enamelware, 
hurricane lanterns, thermos flasks, sewing 
needles, hardware, fishing hooks, ampules, 
natural and cultured pearls, dyestuffs and 
pigments. 

19. Japan—Dai-ichi Pottery Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), No. 28 Honencho, 2-chome, 
Chikusa-ku, Nagoya, has available for export 
“Taiyo” sewing machines. Illustrated leaflet 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. ©. 

20. Japan—Maruka Co., Ltd. (importer and 
exporter), Minami-Kyutaro-Machi, 4-chome, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka, offers for export: electric 
wires, imitation pearls, liquid camphor, agar- 
agar, fishing items, peppermint oil, menthol 
crystals, pepper, bamboo products, field 
glasses, and many other articles. 

21. Japan—Orient Trading Co., Ltd. (€%- 
porter, importer), Izumo Bldg., 8-chome, 
Ginza, Tokyo, is interested in exporting 
cultured pearls. 

22. Japan—Osaka Umbrella Ribs & Acceés- 
sories Trading Co., Ltd. (exporter, importer), 
P. O. Box 890, Central Tokyo, Tokyo, is inter- 
ested in exporting umbrellas, fittings, and 
accessories. 

23. Japan—J. I. Trading Co., Ltd. (cult 
vator and exporter), No. 5 Nishi, 1-chome, 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Aden 


DISPATCH FROM U. 
ADEN 


(Dated August 15, 1950) 


S. CONSUL AT 


Developments during July were high- 
lighted by an announcement by the Govern- 
ment of Aden that effective from July 6, 
1950, trade with Japan might be carried on 
against fiscal 1951 allocations. A total of 
£2,500,000 (equivalent to $7,000,000) was al- 
located for trade with Japan for the fiscal 
year commencing on July 1, 1950, and ending 
on June 30, 1951. Allocations of sterling 
for trade between Aden Colony and other 
countries outside the sterling area are still 
under consideration by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

As of July 3 the Government monopoly 
in the trading and distribution of rice was 
abolished, although import licenses are still 
required. Since 1939, rice procurement has 
been entirely in the hands of one local firm, 
which has acted as the Government’s agent. 
Rice, which heretofore has been imparted 
largely from Egypt, will be imported only 
from Burma and Thailand. 

The price of petroleum products remained 
unchanged during the month except that of 
gasoline for motor vehicles, which is under 
direct Government control and which regis- 
tered an increase of 1 anna a gallon. 

The recent fluctuations in the New York 
coffee market, particularly since the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict, have had an 
upsetting effect on local coffee exporters. 
Prices obtained for shipments have varied 
from 50 to 59 cents a pound. The recent drop 
in price has convinced exporters that New 
York anticipates price control on coffee in 
the near future. Aden buyers are not hoard- 
ing but are accepting only small amounts 
from growers, fearful that the anticipated 
control price will be lower than their pur- 
chase price. 


Austria 


DISPATCH FROM U. S. LEGATION 
AT VIENNA 


(Dated August 16, 1950) 


FINANCE 


By most outward signs Austrian finance 
developed satisfactorily during July. Pre- 
liminary budget results for the first half 
year showed revenues of 5,075,000,000 schil- 
lings and expenditures of 4,690,000,000 a 
surplus of 385,000,000 schillings. Excluding 
revenues from Federal monopolies and en- 
terprises, tax receipts were 4,052,000,000 
Schillings, or 314,000,000 more than an- 
ticipated in the draft budget. Pressure from 
the credit shortage of this year has been 
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somewhat alleviated through the distribu- 
tion of April and May counterpart releases 
which permitted the banks to add 400,000,000 


schillings to their liquid reserves. In July 
the National Bank’s holdings of foreign ex- 
change, which have been improved by a 
good tourist season, rose by 30,100,000 schil- 
lings to 188,300,000, or about $13,100,000. 

As against these encouraging signs, no way 
has yet been found to finance a reduction of 
any proportions in import subsidies and a 
housing program. There has been scattered 
criticism in the press of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment for failure to reduce subsidies 
earlier in the year when the cost-of-living 
index was still dropping. Now, it is argued, 
industry, particularly the consumer goods 
sector, is encountering more difficulty in 
disposing of its products at a time when 
higher world commodity prices are cutting 
the purchasing power of American-aid dol- 
lars. Up to now there has been no announced 
solution of the problem of how the farmers 
are to be paid the higher bread-grain prices 
that they are demanding. 


FOREIGN TRAD= 


Austrian foreign trade in May and June 
was characterized by large exports to Italy. 
In general, exports of finished goods to all 
countries remained steady, whereas exports 
of raw materials and semifinished goods, 
such as paper, timber, pig iron, and nitrate, 
increased. Trade figures for April, May, and 
June are as follows, in millions of schillings: 

June 


(preliminary 
April May _ figures) 


Commercial imports ee 
drawing rights -- 586 651 567 
ERP imports----- 147 243 In. a. 
PRDIONGE. . ces ac cn . 462 490 521 
INot available. 


Exporters have complained that the Na- 
tional Bank is no longer willing to approve 
compensation transactions via Trieste, the 
means by which much of Austria’s coffee, 
cocoa, tea, and sugar was imported in return 
for timber. Recently there was an uncon- 
firmed report that the National Bank will 
grant no retention quotas to exporters ship- 
ping to Italy. 

On the whole exports were uneven. Ex- 
ports of timber in the first 5 months of the 
year amounted to 806,540 cubic meters, com- 
pared with 431,192 in the like period of 1949. 
After a long period of inactivity, exports 
to Greece and Turkey financed by drawing 
rights were large. Poland has agreed to 
take 60,000 tons of fertilizer in the coming 
year, an amount equal to 2 months’ produc- 
tion of the Stickstoffwerke. Exports to 
Germany in June topped 3,100,000 schillings 
for the first time since the war. On the 
other hand, the Austrian trade delegation 
in London stated that Austrian traders must 
make much more energetic efforts to enter 
sterling markets. Exporters replied that 
under the present cumbersome and contra- 
dictory administrative system it is difficult 
to do any business at all. It is said that 





Austrian exports to India, which are now 
running at about 4,000,000 schillings a 
month, are low because Austrian goods are 
practically unknown in the market there. 

The following table showing the percent- 
age change in Austria’s trade with the East 
and with OEEC countries from the first 
quarter of 1937 to the first quarter of 1950, 
indicates how striking has been the area 
shift in Austria’s trade. 


Austria’s Trade With Eastern and OEEC 
Countries as Percentages of Its 
Total Trade 


First 4 First 4 
months months 
OEKEC countries: of 1987 of 1950 
Imports from A 218 39.7 62.1 
Exports to ater is 51.8 58. 0 
Eastern countries: 
Imports from pes 39.9 23. ; 
Exports to ___- ‘ we 33. 2 21.! 


TouRIsSM 


Overnight stays by foreigners in Austria 
came to 185,300 in May, an increase of 84,100 
over May 1949. Business at the Salzburg 
Festival was estimated to have been 68 per- 
cent better this year than last year. Nearly 
all of the approximately 6,000 visitors came 
from abroad, 831 of whom were from the 
United States. There have been complaints 
of profiteering by hotels and restaurants. 


EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


The number of wage and salary earners in 
July increased about 5,200 to a total of 
1,973,000, approximately the same level as 
that reported for July 1949. Available un- 
employed decreased about 2,809, to 92,992 
(about 25,316 more than reported for July 
of 1949). As 76,000,000 schillings are avail- 
able from the housing reconstruction fund 
and there is an impending counterpart re- 
lease of 1,200,000,000 schillings, employment 
conditions are exepcted to be favorable until 
abatement of seasonal construction. 


WAGES AND Cost oF LIVING 


There were numerous demands in July for 
wage adjustments. Wage increases affecting 
about half the work force were granted. The 
increases averaged about 6 percent and are 
estimated to add about 600,000,000 schillings 
a year to wage costs. Among the groups 
benefiting from the increases are farm 
laborers, construction workers, industrial 
white-collar employees, and painters. 

The cost-of-living index, based upon nor- 
mal consumption of a ‘family of four in 
Vienna, increased from 509.6 to 511.1 (April 
1945=100). The increase of 0.3 percent is 
insignificant and is to be accounted for 
largely by a rent increase effective on July 1 
and seasonally higher prices for certain 
foods. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Minister of Agriculture has reported 
that Austrian bread grains are being bought 
up by foreign buyers and transported across 
the border because no new grain price has 
been established in Austria. Inasmuch as 
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the world price of wheat is equivalent to 
about 2.40 schillings a kilogram and the 
prices paid Austrian farmers were 0.86 schil- 
ling for wheat and 0.76 schilling for rye, a 
suitable background for such an enterprise 
has been furnished. At present there is no 
established price, and likewise there is no 
compulsory delivery. 

In the meantime, the cooperative granaries 
have been authorized to buy up all the grain 
offered at the current fixed price, and this 
payment is to be considered only as a down 
payment, the balance to be paid when a new 
official price is established. 

As of the end of July there was promise 
of a sugar-beet crop of 560,000 to 580,000 
metric tons. This quantity is about 110,000 
metric tons larger than last year’s crop but 
still 200,000 tons short of the goal prescribed 
by the long-term program. 

New legislation to control traffic in and 
prices of grains, milk, and slaughter live- 
stock and to protect these domestic in- 
dustries was approved by the Austrian 
Parliament and presented to the Allied 
Council in July. All of these laws are ex- 
pected to receive approval of the Allied 
Council and to go into effect upon 
publication. 


Exchange and Finance 


USE OF FOREIGNERS’ BLOCKED ACCOUNTS 
FOR PURCHASE OF SECURITIES 


Foreigners owning blocked schilling ac- 
counts in Austria which do not exceed 10,000 
schillings may use up to 2,500 schillings of 
their credit balances to purchase Austrian 
securities traded on the Vienna Stock Ex- 
change, according to a dispatch dated August 
2, 1950, from the United States Legation at 
Vienna. Owners of credit balances of more 
than 10,000 schillings may use up to 25 per- 
cent of their balances for such purchases. 
This corrects an earlier announcement that 
the total purchases from each blocked ac- 
count may not exceed 2,500 schillings (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 31, 1950, 
p. 13). 


Commercial Laws Digest 


DEADLINE AGAIN EXTENDED FOR 
RESTITUTION CLAIMS 


The deadline for filing claims under the 
first three Restitution Laws has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1951, according to the 
Austrian Information Bulletin of August 4, 
1950, published by the Austrian Consulate 
General in New York City. (Information 
regarding Austrian Restitution Laws and the 
procedure for filing claims thereunder was 
given in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
8, 1949, p. 8.) 


Benelux 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PARTIAL SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT 
DUTIES CONTINUED 


Benelux import duties on oranges, man- 
darins (except bitter oranges), lemons, and 
fireproof bricks and structural parts, which 
have been partially suspended, will continue 
to be partially suspended until December 31, 
1950, according to a decree of June 19, 1950, 
published as Staatsblad K 251. 

It should be noted that this decree does 
not refer to the duty on unroasted cocoa 
beans, which had also been partially sus- 
pended. The reason for this is that un- 
roasted cocoa beans were placed on the free 
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list by a decree of May 19, 1950, published 
as Staatsblad K 180. 

Further information concerning tariff rates 
may be obtained from the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Western European Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
BD; oC. 


Bolivia 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated August 28, 1950) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DERIVED FROM MINERAL 
EXPORTS 


A decree implementing the principle that 
100 percent of foreign exchange derived from 
mineral exports be surrendered was promul- 
gated in Bolivia on August 11, 1950. This 
decree also limits the amount of foreign ex- 
change for which producers may apply to 
cover production and capital costs, and re- 
quires that applications for such exchange 
be approved by the Central Bank with the 
assistance of the Banco Minero. The limit 
for tin exports is 28 percent of the net value, 
and the net value is determined by deduction 
of specific allowable charges from a base price 
of 75 cents a fine pound. Base prices are 
also established for minor minerals, and the 
amount of exchange allowable for production 
and capital costs is limited, to 28 percent for 
wolfram and 50 percent for other minerals. 
The Government will use the exchange de- 
riving from that part of prices in excess of 
the base prices to increase this year’s foreign 
exchange budget; create an extraordinary 
reserve for development and monetary stabi- 
lization; and create a special reserve for the 
development of the mining industry and for 
investment by minerals exporters in other 
industries that use domestic raw materials. 

In the view of the Bolivian mining indus- 
try, the extent of Government control au- 
thorized by the decree will stifle private 
enterprise and discourage capital investment. 
Accordingly, the industry is trying to con- 
vince the Government that it would receive 
more foreign exchange under the former 
system, whereby tin producers retained ap- 
proximately 40 percent of exchange derived 
from exports of high-grade ores, than it will 
under the August 11 decree. 


MINERAL PRICES 


The 1950 tin contract with RFC was signed 
early in August. Under its terms approxi- 
mately one-half of tin production in the 
first semester, which has remained unsold 
during negotiations, will be purchased at the 
average July-September world market price. 
In August the price of tin in New York went 
as high as 10714 cents a pound, 4% cents 
above the 1949 peak. Prices of lead, copper, 
antimony, and wolfram were also up. 


PUBLIC PROJECTS 


The contract with the Macco-Pan Pacific 
Company for completion of the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz Highway was signed on August 
22. Initial payments from the new $16,000,- 
000 Export-Import Bank loan will begin 
shortly, and officials of the construction com- 
pany hope to get started soon after Septem- 
ber 1. The job is supposed to be finished 
in 3 years. 

The Bolivian Power Company and the 
Municipality of La Paz *have reached an 
agreement on increases in power rates, an 
issue which had long delayed signature of 
a new 40-year contract to replace one which 
will expire at the end of this year. The con- 
tract is important to the industrial future 
of La Paz, where most of Bolivia’s factories 
are concentrated. 





The United Nations Technical Mission 
completed its study of Bolivia’s economic, 
social, and administrative problems and left 
La Paz on August 10 and 11. If approved by 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
their recommendations will be submitted to 
the Bolivian Government on about October 1, 


LABOR 


By August most labor unions had reorgan. 
ized their directorates in accordance with g 
decree of May 23, which required new elec. 
tions as a means of eliminating the influence 
of extremist elements. The labor dispute at 
the large Hochschild Unificada tin mine has 
been settled; the company granted a wage 
increase of 10 percent. No agreement has 
been reached at the American Smelting & 
Refining Company’s Corocoro copper mine, 


FINANCE 


Following the signing of the tin contract, 
the increase in minerals prices, and the 100- 
percent surrender decree of August 11, im. 
provement in Bolivia’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion appeared likely. However, because of 
the lag of several months between the export 
of minerals and consequent sales of exchange 
to the Government, the Central Bank has 
been negotiating with a New York bank for 
a short-term loan of $5,000,000 to meet ex. 
change needs pending the anticipated heavy 
sales of exchange by minerals exporters. 

The President said in his State of the 
Union message on August 6 that the Govern- 
ment was determined to renew service on the 
defaulted dollar debt. Renewal depends upon 
the ratification by Congress of an agreement 
reached in 1948 with the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council. 


IMPORT LICENSING AND DUTIES 

In late August, import licenses were being 
issued against quotas for the entire year, 
whereas formerly quotas for only part of the 
year were being filled. No increase in quotas 
has Deen authorized, however, and allotments 
are based on 3.8 percent of the individual 
importer’s capital, as against 8 percent last 
year. 

Import duties on an extensive list of glass 
manufactures have been raised to provide 
additional protection for the domestic glass 
industry. 

GENERAL 

Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivi- 
anos, the State Petroleum monopoly, has 
reported that its Los Monos wildcat well 
struck oil at 860 meters. It has been capped, 
and no estimate of its capacity has been 
made. Several wells at Camiri are being 
cleaned or repaired, and thus production 
continues low. 

Although Bolivia’s locust plague does not 
usually begin until October, a locust invasion 
has already occurred in the Chaco region. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RELAXATION IN IMPORT CONTROLS 
ANNOUNCED 


Further relaxation in import controls under 
Canada’s Emergency Exchange Conservation 
Act, to become effective on October 1, 1950, 
has been announced jointly by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce and the Minister of 
Finance. 

Among the products that have heretofore 
been embargoed but which will be allowed 
unrestricted entry effective on October 1 are 
typewriters; dictating machines; transcribing 
machines and cylinder shaving machines, 
adding machines; electric batteries; passen- 
ger automobile tires; floor and wall tile hav- 
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ing an asphalt base; humidifiers; chemical 
permanent-waving preparations; gasoline 
pumps; air-conditioning units for household 
or office use; radio cabinets; binoculars and 
opera glasses; ski racks; playing cards in sheet 
or pack form; plain synthetic resin, soft 
sheets or strips; many pulp and paper prod- 
ucts; mineral wool; domestic water heaters; 
public address and communication systems; 
cigarette and cigar lighters; ash trays; elec- 
troplated cases, boxes, bowls, bottles, baskets, 
dishes, and trays; Christmas-tree decora- 
tions; lipstick holders; atomizers; and door 
chimes. 

The following products heretofore com- 
pletely prohibited under Schedule I of the 
Import Control List will be allowed entry 
under Open General Permit by importers who 
have regular quotas under Schedule II: 
Comic and pulp magazines; pleasure boats 
adapted for the use of inboard power; orna- 
ments, punch boards and pinball games, 
vending machines; soda fountains; bever- 
age dispensing and mixing equipment; park- 
ing meters; coin- or disk-operated machines; 
and printed or manufactured synthetic resin 
soft sheets. 

Pork and pork products will be eligible for 
unrestricted entry effective from December 
31, 1950, and flowers and foliage, as well as 
electric light fixtures and appliances, will be 
permitted under quota effective on October 1. 

Under Schedule II, the quota schedule, 
Category 2, most of the woven fabrics, lace 
and embroideries, and hoods and shapes will 
be permitted unrestricted entry effective on 
October 1. Quota controls will remain on 
clothing and wearing apparel; blankets; knit 
goods; hats and caps; floor coverings; furs 
and fur garments; cotton handkerchiefs; 
floor, shelf, and table oilcloth; linoleum; 
rubber clothing; window shades; umbrellas; 
and a few other miscellaneous items in this 
category. 

Controls will be dropped on the following 
items of Category 4 of Schedule II, the mis- 
cellaneous quota group: Pictorial post cards, 
greeting cards, paper-hanging or wall papers, 
soap powder, powdered soap, kitchen or 
household hollow ware of aluminum and 
nickel, hollow ware of iron or steel, silver- 
ware, apparatus designed for cooking or heat- 
ing buildings, glass tableware, and a few 
other products. 

No changes or modifications were made in 
Category 3, Leather and Leather Products, 
or in Category 5, Prepared Foods, nor were 
increased quotas announced for any cate- 
gory. 

According to the Canadian Government’s 
announcement, total imports of goods cur- 
rently under quota in Schedule II in the 
base period, the 12 months ended on June 
30, 1947, amount to about $200,000,000. After 
October 1 quotas will apply to goods of which 
base period imports were about $100,000,000 
in value. 

Forty-five of the 95 items currently under 
control in Schedule III, the so-called Capital 
Goods List, will be deleted effective on Octo- 
ber 1. The deletions will include certain 
chemical products; building stone; road-pav- 
ing machinery; railway equipment; aircraft 
and aircraft parts; bookkeeping, calculating, 
and invoicing machines and all office-ma- 
chinery parts; production parts for cooking 
and heating apparatus; vacuum cleaners; 
clothes wringers; washing machines; electric 
irons; locomotive and motorcars for railways 
of a class or kind not made in Canada for use 
in mining, metallurgical, or sawmill opera- 
tions; automatic scales or weighing machines 
of a class or kind not made in Canada for use 
in Canadian manufactures; and a miscellane- 
ous range of iron and steel products. 

In calculating the 1951 allotment permits 
covering the 50 items that will be retained 
under Schedule III after October 1, the fol- 
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lowing administrative relaxations will be 
adopted: 


1. Unexpended balance of 1950 allot- 
ments may be carried forward on request 
if the application to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce is supported by a 
valid reason; 

2. Dealer allotment permits for 1951 will 
be increased by 20 percent. 

3. Allotment permits for production ma- 
terials and component parts for manufac- 
turers in 1951 will be issued at the same 
rate as for 1950. It is anticipated that 
these allotments will be satisfactory to 
most manufacturers, but the Department 
will consider any upward revision that 
manufacturers may request. 


Canadian reserves of gold and United 
States dollars have increased, from $1,117,- 
100,000 at the end of 1949 to $1,255,400,000 at 
the end of June 30 of this year. The Minister 
of Finance has stated that if this improve- 
ment continues and barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances he could look forward to further 
relaxations or, indeed, to complete suspen- 
sion of all remaining emergency import 
controls. 


CoAL FOR COKE PERMITTED DUTY-FREE 
ENTRY 


Duty-free entry into Canada under the 
British Preferential and Most-Favored- 
Nation tariffs of coal, including screenings 
and coal dust of all kinds, imported for con- 
version into coke will be permitted during 
the period September 1, 1950, to August 31, 
1951, according to order in council P. C. 3904, 
dated August 21, 1950. A new tariff number, 
588d, has been designated for such imports. 
A duty of 75 cents a ton will be imposed 
under the General Tariff. Imports from the 
United States are subject to Most-Favored- 
Nation tariffs. 

This order simplifies the customs proce- 
dures heretofore in effect, whereby the im- 
porter could apply for a drawback of 99 per- 
cent of duties and taxes on coal imported 
and converted into coke if the coke was used 
for smelting ores and melting metals and 
a drawback of 50 percent if the coke was used 
for other purposes. 


Duty STATUS OF GLASS FOR CHRISTMAS- 
TREE ORNAMENTS 


By Canadian Order-in-Council 3905, dated 
August 15, 1950, blanks or shapes of uncol- 
ored clear glass imported for use in the 
manufacture of silvered, colored, or deco- 
rated Christmas-tree ornaments will be per- 
mitted entry into Canada during the period 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, free of duty 
if imported under the British Preferential 
tariff; at a 5-percent duty if imported under 
the Most-Favored-Nation tariff; and at a 
22'4-percent duty if imported under the 
General tariff. Tariff item 859 has been des- 
ignated for such imports. Imports from the 
United States are subject to Most-Favored- 
Nation tariffs. 

Formerly such glass was subject to import 
duties under tariff item 326a of 10, 1714, or 
22144 percent under the British Preferential, 
Most-Favored-Nation, and General tariffs, 
respectively. 


Ceylon 


Banking and Finance 
CEYLON JOINS INTERNATIONAL BANK AND 
MONETARY FUND 


Ceylon became a member of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
on August 29, 1950. Ceylon’s quota in the 
International Monetary Fund is $15,000,000, 
and its subscription to the capital stock of 
the Bank is 150 shares with a total par value 
of $15,000,000. The Honorable J. R. Jaya- 
wardene, Ceylon Minister of Finance, will be 
seated as Ceylon’s Governor on the boards 
of both the Fund and the Bank. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


ALLOCATIONS FOR IMPORTS OF LIQUORS AND 
CIGARETTES ESTABLISHED 


Quotas for the importation of liquors and 
cigarettes have been established by regula- 
tion No. 33 of the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control dated August 10, 1950, ac- 
cording to a dispatch received from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. The 
quotas established for the second half of 
1950 are as follows in United States currency: 
Whisky for authorized distributors, $250,000; 
liquors for Departmental Governments, 
$300,000; and cigarettes, $300,000. 

The whisky quota for distributors is to be 
allocated on the basis of stated requirements, 
with the allocations as follows (stated re- 
quirements in parentheses): $30,000 (over 
$60,000) ; $20,000 ($30,000 to $60,000); $8,000 
($10,000 to $30,000); $5,000 ($5,000 to $10,- 
000); total requested (up to $5,000). Of the 
liquor quota for the Departments, $250,000 
will be divided on the basis of Departmental 
budgets and population. The remaining 
$50,000 will be divided among the Depart- 
ments which have a monopoly in the sale of 
liquors, on the basis of 50 percent of their 
share of the $250,000 quota. Of the cigar- 
ette quota, $250,000 is to be allocated among 
traditional importers on the same basis as 
earlier quotas, whereas $50,000 is earmarked 
for new importers or for readjustments in 
established quotas. Fifty percent of the 
allocations established by regulation No. 33 
may be utilized before September 30; the 
remaining 50 percent, for utilization during 
the last quarter of 1950, is subject to read- 
justment by the Office of Exchange Control. 

Importations under regulation No. 38 will 
be paid for in full by means of exchange cer- 
tificates. Liquors, wines, and cigarettes were 
originally listed in resolution No. 45 of the 
Office of Exchange Control dated May 9, 1950, 
among the products permitted importation 
with exchange certificates, for which, under 
resolution No. 46 of May 10 extra-quota im- 
port licenses would continue to be granted 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 
1950, for announcement). However, these 
products were specifically exempted from 
extra-quota licensing by regulation No. 24 
of May 12, which provided that quotas for 
their importation would be established after 
an appropriate investigation of requirements. 


ALLOCATIONS FOR IMPORTS OF TIRES AND 
PAINTS ESTABLISHED 


Quotas for the importation of tires and 
paints during the second half of 1950 were 
established by regulation No. 34 of the Office 
of Exchange Control, dated August 11, 1950, 
according to a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. The quotas total, 
in United States currency, $700,000 for im- 
ports of tires and $550,000 for imports of 
paints, of which $450,000 will be used for 
paints in general and $100,000 for cellulose 
paints. 

A new feature of regulation No. 34 is that 
the quotas are to be distributed not among 
local importers directly but among foreign 
manufacturers on the basis of their exports 
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to Colombia in 1947, 1948, and 1949. Never- 
theless, the manufacturers will be permitted 
to export only to traditional Colombian im- 
porters of their products who have before 
requested quotas for these products and who 
have commercial establishments open to the 
public, and the manner in which the manu- 
facturers distribute their quotas will be sub- 
ject to the study and approval of the 
Exchange Control Board. 

The minimum quota for tires granted to 
any foreign manufacturer will be $10,000. 
Only tires of sizes not produced in Colombia, 
or the local production of which is insuffi- 
cient, may be imported. 

The allocations granted in regulation No. 
34 must be utilized by October 27, 1950. 


Dominican 


Republic 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CIUDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated August 23, 1950) 


PRICES 


The Government moved to check the trend 
of rising prices on locally produced and 
imported goods by warning merchants of 
impending reinstitution of emergency price- 
control legislation. Committees were ap- 
pointed by the Government to recommend 
price controls on medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical products. Ceilings were placed on retail 
prices of rice and peanut oil and were prom- 
ised for other items of prime necessity. 
Although maximum prices for essential items 
have been regularly fixed by municipal boards 
in individual cities and towns, these prices 
had been subjected to considerable abuse on 
the part of merchants during recent months. 
Action by the National Government followed 
a public statement to the effect that the 
current slump in retail sales has been caused 
by inflating prices, hoarding, and other ac- 
tivities traceable to the retail merchants 
themselves. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION 


Completion of a large public-buildings 
program at La Romana was the most impor- 
tant event in a month of fairly heavy con- 
struction activity. Buildings completed in- 
clude the Palace of Justice, Public Office 
Building, and Graduate School, costing a 
total of 449,000 pesos (1 Dominican peso= 
US$1). Nearing completion at the end of 
the month was the 1,000,000-peso hospital of 
the Social Security fund in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Other public buildings include schools at 
Pimentel, Villa Riva, and Licey and a block cf 
15 workers’ houses in Ciudad Trujillo. ‘The 
latter, built at a cost of 3,000 pesos each, are 
examples of the better-type, low-cost housing 
being constructed as a part of the Govern- 
ment’s 5-year housing program. New roads 
were completed during the month joining 
Ingenio Caef and Sabana Medio in the south 
and Sosua and La Catalina on the north 
coast. Aqueducts were inaugurated at Baya- 
guana, Monte Plata, and Villa Altagracia. An 
irrigation canal, costing approximately 147,- 
000 pesos, was nearing completion at Con- 
stanza. The new canal will irrigate some 
2,500 acres of land. 

Municipal works completed include a 
slaughterhouse at San Pedro de Macoris and a 
combined machine shop, garage, and sanita- 
tion department of the municipality at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo. 

Private buildings completed include a 
number of meeting houses and clubs for 
agrarian groups in various interior towns, 
part of the construction material being fur- 
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nished by the Department of Agriculture. 
Buildings valued at 120,000 pesos were an- 
nounced as completed at San Pedro de Ma- 
coris during the month, including private 
housing and business establishments. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Recently released final official import fig- 
ures for the first 2 months of 1950 indicate a 
considerably higher level of trade than ini- 
tially reported in provisional figures released 
several months ago. Final figures cover 
dutiable, duty-free, and exonerated imports; 
and although they are not accurate indi- 
cators of actual trade within a particular 
month, they do indicate trade trends. The 
estimated total import trade during the first 
7 months of 1950 is roughly equivalent to the 
figure for 1949 imports during the corre- 
sponding period. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rainfall was heavy in most agricultural 
regions during July, stimulating crop growth, 
and pastures remained green despite the 
summer heat. Spring planting was nearly 
completed, harvesting of spring crops ended, 
and harvesting of some fall crops began at 
the end of the month. The total crop area 
on August 1, 1950, was 13 percent larger than 
on August 1, 1949, indicating that large crops 
are in prospect for the fall and winter. Sub- 
stantial increases are expected in the harvests 
of rice, sweetpotatoes, coffee, corn, and sev- 
eral other important crops. 

The sugar-grinding season was nearing a 
close, with only one small mill on the north 
coast of the island continuing to grind after 
August 15. According to the Dominican 
Sugar Producers Association, raw-sugar pro- 
duction totaled 471,525 metric tons as of 
July 31, only slightly less than the 474,128 
metric tons of raw sugar produced as of July 
31, 1949. Exports also were stepped up, and 
stocks were down to 49,854 metric tons, com- 
pared with 51,212 metric tons on July 31, 
1949. Planting of new cane continued dur- 
ing the month, and heavy rainfall was stimu- 
lating cane growth. Prospects for the next 
grinding season continued excellent. The 
sale to the British Food Ministry of 25,000 
long tons of raw sugar at 4.5 cents per pound 
was announced during the month, bringing 
sales to this outlet to a total of 375,000 long 
tons at an average price of 4.22866 cents per 
pound. 

The tobacco harvest also was virtually 
completed with the gathering of 6,334 metric 
tons of leaf during July. Prices were good, 
and farmers were reported to be receiving 9 
to 12 cents per pound for ordinary quality 
and higher prices for the better grades. 
These returns were much more favorable 
than the average of 6.28 cents per pound 
received for the 1949 crop. 

Harvesting of the spring cacao crop drew 
to a close, and the first summer and fall 
crops of peanuts, beans, corn, rice, sweet- 
potatoes, citrus fruit, bananas, and plan- 
tains began coming to market. The main 
harvest of these crops is, however, due in 
September and succeeding months. 

The recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Venezuela resulted in a temporary 
suspension of shipments of meat by air to 
that country. The President issued a strin- 
gent decree on August 9 forbidding imports 
of livestock, meat, and many plants from 
countries infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. At the request of the Government, a 
representative of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture visited the Dominican Republic 
on August 17 and 18 and assisted in the 
establishment of control measures. 


TRADE PROMOTION 


Considerable publicity was given in the 
Dominican press to the First United States 





International Trade Fair, and the Govern. 
ment also urged local manufacturers to seng 
samples of Dominican products for exhibi- 
tion at Chicago. Some 15 firms responded, 
and a special Dominican Republic booth wag 
erected at the Fair. 

Alcoa Steamship Co. announced that per. 
manent exhibits of Dominican products 
would be carried on each of its vessels on the 
Caribbean run. 

TouRIsM 


The flow of tourist trade continued at a 
high level during the month, although nor. 
mally such trade begins to drop in July, 
Increased travel services at special rates ang 
increased local accommodations at lower 
costs have been chiefly responsible for this 
development. 


El Salvador 


Commercial Laws Digests 


GOVERNMENT CONCESSIONS TO AID NEw 
FISHERIES AND CANNERIES 


The Salvadoran Government has enacted 
legislation designed to encourage develop- 
ment of the fishery resources of the country 
and the establishment of canning industries, 
Special concessions to extend over a period 
of 15 years have been granted fishing enter- 
prises and canneries of fish, meat, or vege- 
table products established in El Salvador, by 
decree law No. 726, published on August 8, 
1950. Among these concessions are: Free- 
dom from taxation of exploitation of public 
waters and utilization of fishing craft and 
equipment; duty-free importation of all nec. 
essary equipment, machinery, fuel, and raw 
materials provided they cannot be obtained 
in the country; freedom from export taxes 
on the output of qualifying enterprises. 

In order to qualify for these concessions a 
new enterprise must: (1) Be organized as a 
corporation under the laws of El Salvador; 
(2) have at least 50 percent of its stock owned 
by Salvadoran capital, and no stock can be 
owned or acquired by foreign Governments; 
(3) employ Salvadoran citizens to the extent 
of 80 percent of total personnel; (4) give 
priority to the sale of production in the 
domestic market; and (5) give the Govern- 
ment and social benefit institutions a dis- 
count of at least 50 percent of the profit 
margin obtained in sales to private entities. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


WEsT GERMAN Exports SET NEw REcorDS 


West Germany’s exports climbed consist- 
ently during the first half of 1950 to reach 
a postwar record of $778,400,000, according 
to a press release dated August 3, 1950, of 
the ECA Special Mission to Western Ger- 
many. July exports showed even further 
improvement, reaching $172,167,000, as com- 
pared with $153,878,000 in June, $140,292,000 
in May, and $127,765,000 in April. 

In terms of dollar equivalents exports in 
the first half of 1950 were 57.2 percent higher 
than the figure for the first half of 1949. 
Expressed in Deutsche marks the increase 
was even greater, as the dollar equivalents 
understate the volume increase because of 
the devaluation of the mark and other Euro- 
pean currencies in September 1949. 

Imports in the first half of 1950 stood at 
$1,118,200,000, almost the same as the figure 
for the corresponding period of 1949. The 
foreign-trade gap was thus reduced by about 
one-third from the level of the first half 1949. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Exports to the United States in June rose 
to $5,400,000, the highest figure since Febru- 
ary 1949. Imports from the United States in 
June also rose, to $34,900,000, the highest 
since January 1950; the June figure was, 
nowever, only half of the 1949 monthly 
average. 

Trade with Latin America showed an im- 
pressive increase over the like period of 1949. 
Exports increased from $11,800,000 to $44,- 
400,000 and imports increased from about 
$60,000,000 to $75,000,000. 

The marked decline in the “dollar gap” was 
largely the result of Western Germany's 
finding new sources of food and other sup- 
plies in the nondollar areas and of its in- 
creased ability to pay for such purchases with 
export goods. 

Exports of machinery in the first half of 
1950, including motor vehicles and electrical 
goods, chemicals, metal-industries products, 
fine mechanics and optics, and medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations, exceeded total 
exports of the same commodity groups in 
the full year 1949. Large increases also were 
registered by iron and steel (including scrap), 
nonmetallic minerals, and nonferrous metals. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DELIVERY CERTIFICATES REQUIRED FOR 
ScRAP-IRON EXPORTS 


Effective on August 1, 1950, West German 
exporters must obtain delivery certificates in 
order to export iron and steel scrap, according 
to export circular No. 8/50 of the Federal 
Ministry of Economics, published in the 
Bundesanzeiger of July 25. Applications for 
such certificates are made to the Aussenstelle 
Stahl und Eisen, Zentrale Genehmigungs- 
stelle in Duesseldorf, after that agency had 
issued the required certificate of approval for 
export. The delivery certificates must be ap- 
plied for before the 20th day of the month 
preceding shipment. 


Greece 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated August 25, 1950) 


The period ending August 25 was marked 
by unfavorable weather conditions, increased 
living costs, and lagging exports. 


AGRICULTURE 


A drought starting in June and continuing 
through July and August, with only sporadic 
rains, was harmful to several crops. 

This year’s planted acreage of tobacco is 
estimated at 82,20) hectares, compared with 
75,640 in 1949. Stocks of exportable tobacco 
of the 1949 and earlier crops held by mer- 
chants, exporters, manufacturers, and farm- 
ers as Of August 1 totaled approximately 
48,000 tons. 

Planted cotton acreage in 1950 is estimated 
at 76,500 hectares, compared with 56,300 in 
1949, and the production forecast is 20,000 
metric tons of lint cotton, in contrast to 
15,500. 

Production of currants and sultanas in 
1950 is estimated at 80,620 and 30,800 tons, 
respectively, as compared with 94,700 and 
32,000 tons in 1949. Although better care and 
more fertilizers and pesticides were used this 
year, the drought caused the sharp decline 
in production estimates. 

Preliminary estimates of 1950 olive-oil pro- 
duction is placed at 54,000 metric tons, as 
against 172,500 of the year before. This sharp 
decrease, due mainly to drought, is one of 
the reasons for a recent 10 percent increase 
in the wholesale price of live oil. Stocks of 
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oil on hand as of September 1 are estimated 
at about 76,000 metric tons and of edible 
olives, mainly of small size, about 20,000 
metric tons. The Government recently an- 
nounced a 25 percent export subsidy on these 
olives. 

Production of wine is estimated officially at 
about 455,000 metric tons, compared with 
450,000 last year, but trade sources forecast 
only 370,000 metric tons. Stocks on hand at 
the end of August were 60,000 metric tons 
plus 8,000 metric tons shipped last year and 
still being held in Marseille. This large 
carry-over has tended to depress prices 
offered to farmers, and in the face of the 
new harvest it aggravates the now acute 
storage problems. 

Dried-fig production is estimated at ap- 
proximately 20,000 metric tons—less than the 
24,242 tons of 1949. 

Livestock conditions in general are good, 
and since security has been restored in 
Greece sheep and goat herds have been re- 
turned to mountain pastures. Higher pro- 
duction of cheese and butter is expected this 
year. Fewer ewes were slaughtered, and as 
importation of sheep is planned it is ex- 
pected that the country’s sheep population 
will increase substantially. 


CosT OF LIVING 


There was a sharp increase in the cost of 
living in Athens in July; the index rose from 
267 in June to 281 (1938-1). The principal 
factors responsible for the rise were the lift- 
ing of Government subsidies for imported 
foodstuffs and raw materials, the interna- 
tional situation and rising world prices, the 
tendency to hoard, speculation by merchants, 
unavorable prospects for this year’s olive 
crop, and reduced stocks resulting from 
irregular, import licensing of items of prime 
necessity, such as rice, sugar, and coffee. 

Foodstuff prices showed a general upward 
trend; the food index recorded a 6.6-percent 
increase over the preceding month. Free- 
market prices advanced, and the price of 
rationed bread was increased from 1,800 
drachmas an oka to 2,400 drachmas ($0.043 
a pound to $0.057), by a Government decision 
effective on July 1, 1950. 


FINANCE 


After reaching a peak of 1,722,000,000,000 
drachmas on August 7 currency in circula- 
tion receded to 1,703,000,000,000 on August 
10, a level slightly below that of a month ago. 
Larger than usual sales of gold and foreign 
exchange by the Bank of Greece exercised a 
deflationary pressure on circulation and kept 
the price of gold under control. The free- 
market price of the sovereign, 226,500 
drachmas on July 21, receded to 225,000 
drachmas on August 21. The official and 
the effective rate of the dollar remained 
unchanged at 5,000 and 15,000 drachmas, 
respectively, but the black-market rate of 
the dollar for notes in denominations of 5, 
10, and 20 dollars increased from 17,030 
drachmas on July 21 to 17,300 drachmas on 
August 21. Although there was no signifi- 
cant change in the gold and hard-currency 
parity of the drachma in the period Decem- 
ber 1949 through August 1950, the purchasing 
power of the Greek currency declined. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for 1949-50 amounted to $72,900,- 
000, or only 79 percent of the $91,900,000 
estimated and substantially less than the 
$89,700,000 earned during the fiscal year 
1948-49. 

In addition to the disparity between prices 
of Greek export produce and prices on the 
world market, the failure to export tobacco 
in the amounts anticipated and the absence 
of olive-oil exports are factors directly re- 
sponsible for the sharply reduced 1949-50 
export figure. The Foreign Trade Adminis- 


tration has estimated that subsidies on Greek 
export products this year will total 200,000,- 
000,000 drachmas ($13,500,000), including 
175,000,000,000 to implement the tobacco 
subsidy plan and for other subsidies. 


INDUSTRY 


In June 1950, the general index of Greek 
industrial production exclusive of electricity, 
as compiled by the Federation of Greek In- 
dustries, rose to 9544 percent from 95 percent 
in May (1939=100). Production and distri- 
bution of electricity in Athens during the 
same month rose from 218 percent to 222 per- 
cent but remained unchanged at 150 in the 
Provinces. Advances were recorded by the 
following branches of industry in June, com- 
pared with May: Metallurgical, lead smelting 
and refining, from 62 to 80; building mate- 
rials, 98 to 102; textiles, 100 to 102; chemicals, 
821, to 8314; leather tanning, 85 to 90; wood- 
working, 80 to 85; cigarettes, 166 to 168. Pro- 
duction remained unchanged at 115 in the 
paper industry, and declined in all other 
industries, as follows: Metalworking, from 82 
to 80; foodstuffs, 101 to 97; and wearing 
apparel, 50 to 40. 

In the category of building materials, the 
cement industry index advanced from 102 to 
110 in June. Within textiles industries, the 
artificial fibers branch rose from 705 to 775, 
and all others showed moderate advances or 
remaining unchanged. Several chemicals in- 
dustries recorded moderate advances, but 
drugs and pharmaceuticals declined from 
215 to 175. « 

The steel industry recorded a sharp decline 
from 208 to 170, but all other metalworking 
industries made moderate advances. The 
set-back in foodstuffs was due to reduced 
production: By the flour-milling industry, 
from 85 to 70; macaroni, from 110 to 100; seed 
oils, from 70 to 25; and oleomargarine, from 
130 to 75. For seasonal reasons, however, 
production of beer increased from 210 to 225; 
ice, from 150 to 280; and canned goods, from 
120 to 130. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


APPLICATION OF INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 


The Ministry of Economy and Labor pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 23, 
1950, regulations for the application of the 
International Wheat Agreement in Guate- 
mala. All contracts for the importation of 
wheat or flour must be approved by the Di- 
rectorate General of Commerce, Industry, and 
Controls, and the same Directorate will issue 
import permits, without which shipments 
may not be withdrawn from customs upon 
arrival in the country. 

The part of the quota to be imported as 
wheat will be assigned to local flour mills on 
the basis of capacity and past performance. 
The remainder, imported as flour, will be dis- 
tributed among importers registered with the 
Directorate on the basis of imports in the 3 
years preceding the current harvest year, 
August 1—July 31. Some provision is made 
for new importers. Only patented or privi- 
leged flour (of 72 percent extraction for flour 
produced in the United States and 72.6 per- 
cent for Canada) may be imported, and the 
Directorate may require an analysis at any 
time at the expense of the exporting firm. 
Flour may be sold by importers only to bakers 
and merchants who are not importers and 
who cannot make sales outside their own 
markets. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24, 
1950, for announcement of the distribution 
of the 1950-51 wheat quota.] 
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Haiti 
DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated August 25, 1950) 


The past month was characterized by 
greatly reduced commercial activity and slug- 
gish export activity, both normal conditions 
at this time of the year. A general air of 
lethargy seemed to be induced both by the 
heat and the lack of agricultural activity. 
The announcement of general Presidential 
elections to be held on October 8 has turned 
the public’s attention to politics or political 
speculation. 

AGRICULTURE 


The advent of the hurricane season in the 
Caribbean has brought several intense elec- 
trical and rain storms to certain parts of the 
island each week. Thus far, however, no 
serious crop damage has been reported; in 
fact, the fall rice crop has suffered by the 
perverse failure of the Artibonite River to 
overflow its banks, as is usual, and to flood 
the adjacent lowlands planted to rice. 
Drought conditions have also prevailed in the 
Central Plateau and have retarded the corn 
crop. 

The Department of Agriculture has ex- 
pressed to the Embassy its concern about 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Venezuela, which has emphasized the vul- 
nerability of Haitian cattle to this disease. 
Knowing that authorities in the Dominican 
Republic, which has regularly been shipping 
cattle to Venezuela, have become alarmed 
about the possibility of infection there, 
Haitian authorities have shown interest in 
quarantine procedures employed in the 
United States. It is feared that, because of 
the lack of segregation of cattle in Haiti, an 
outbreak of the disease would have tragic 
effects if not checked promptly. 


INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Announcement has been made that work 
on the long-awaited sugar mill on the south- 
ern peninsula near Aux Cayes is being pushed 
to completion. A force of 400 men is said to 
be employed in work on the principal build- 
ings and on residences, club, and other 
ancillary buildings. The backers hope to 
have this mill, with a production capacity of 
approximately 18,000 short tons of sugar, 
ready for grinding during the coming season. 

It has been reported that a decree was 
signed on August 9 by the Junta, granting 
free customs entry on a long list of commod- 
ities for the purposes of stimulating both 
agriculture and industry. [Details will be 
published when received. ] 

“New industries” concessions were granted 
to an Italian promotional enterprise which 
intends to engage in commercial fishing, 
fish canning, and the erection of prefabri- 
cated houses. 

A continuation of the Junta’s economy 
program has effected further improvements 
in the financial situation. The Treasury 
deficit as of June 30 stood at only 3,083,000 
gourdes, compared with 4,335,000 on May 31, 
and the Government’s cash account with the 
National Bank has risen to more than 
9,000,000 gourdes. Major expenditures in- 
volved the settlement of claims against the 
former administration, most of which had 
been incurred in connection with the 
exposition. 





Imports of chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
into the Dominican Republic in the first 2 
months of 1950 were valued at $422,000. 
They totaled $398,000 in January-February 
1949. 
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Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANTIDIURETICS GIVEN NEW TARIFF 
DENOMINATION 


A new tariff denomination within the 
sixth category of item No. 3122, “Anti- 
diuretics,” has been created in Honduras, by 
resolution No. 143 of July 19, 1950, published 
in La Gaceta of July 27. Antidiuretics are 
dutiable at $1 a gross kilogram, or at $0.50 a 
gross kilogram if from the United States 
and other countries that have commercial 
treaties with Honduras. The resolution is 
provisionally effective from the date of publi- 
cation until approval is granted by the 
National Congress in its next regular session 
after December 5, 1950. 


Iceland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS MODIFIED ON LIMITED 
LIsT OF ARTICLES 


The Icelandic Economic Board announced 
on August 12, 1950, that importers are no 
longer required to procure import and ex- 
change licenses for a limited list of articles, 
effective from August 7, according to a report 
of August 17 from the United States Lega- 
tion at Reykjavik. However, the transfer of 
foreign exchange is still controlled by desig- 
nated Icelandic banks and all imports for 
which exchange has not been allocated are 
temporarily excluded from Iceland. 

The goods comprising this “free list” are: 
Fish hooks, nets, and certain yarn and cord- 
age for fishing purposes; crude petroleum and 
fuel oils except gasoline and kerosene; lubri- 
cating oils; coal; salt; rubber boots; cotton 
fabrics for work clothing; and net fencing 
and barbed wire. 


AUTOMOBILE IMPORTS FURTHER RESTRICTED 


The transportation of new passenger auto- 
mobiles into Iceland on ships owned or oper- 
ated by Icelanders have been prohibited, by 
a decision of August 9, 1950, of the Icelandic 
Economic Board, according to a report of 
August 11 from the United States Legation 
at Reykjavik. 

This measure does not apply to cars already 
aboard ship or in a ship agency’s warehouse 
on August 9. It is believed that this measure 
may temporarily stop all imports of pas- 
senger cars into Iceland, although it has not 
yet been possible to ascertain what effect it 
will have on shipments by non-Icelandic 
vessels. 


Republic of 


Indonesia 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
DJAKARTA, BATAVIA 
(Dated August 9, 1950) 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Indonesian exports in June, totaling 650,- 
448 metric tons, valued at 408,011,000 guild- 
ers (US$53,041,000 at 7.60 guilders to US$1) 
registered the sixth monthly increase this 
year. Imports, on the other hand, which 
totaled 152,488 metric tons, valued at 274,- 
811,000 guilders (U£$24,183,000 at 11.40 
guilders to US$1) continued at a low level, 





as importers were experiencing difficulty in 
financing purchases and were uncertain 
whether sales could be made at the high 
prices made necessary under the prevailing 
foreign-exchange-certificate system. The ex. 
port balance enabled the Government during 
July to augment the “free list’ of unre. 
stricted imports to include additional textile 
products, hardware, stationery, notions, etc, 
while at the same time increasing the quotas 
on certain other goods. 

As an additional aid to importers, the 
Government broadened the use of induce. 
ment certificates, effective from August 1, 
1950, so that they might be used for impor- 
tation of any goods without restriction. 
These export-inducement certificates are is- 
sued as a bonus to small Indonesian exporters 
for the export of most native products and 
are equivalent, in general, to 74 percent of 
the export value. Formerly their use was 
limited to the financing of imports into the 
harbor from which the export had been made, 
and only for goods purchased in Hong Kong 
and Singapore. Partly as a result of the fore- 
going measures, the Foreign Exchange Insti- 
tute was able to report an increase in requests 
for foreign-exchange licenses, which for the 
first 2 weeks of July were valued at 86,000,000 
guilders. 

Rubber exports increased from 58,991 tons 
in May to 65,989 tons in June, owing to the 
greater quantities of rubber from small pro- 
ducers on the market as a result of increased 
prices. Increases were also noted in exports 
of tapioca, tea, and tin ore. The principal 
decreases from the previous month were 
recorded in petroleum and products, from 
528,674 to 428,210 metric tons; copra, from 
35,448 to 27,927 tons; and tobacco, from 
2,308 to 854 tons. Bauxite exports to the 
United States in June totaled 40,050 long 
tons. 

DoMESTIC TRADE 


The first half of July, ending with the 
Mohammedan New Year on July 17, was a 
period of great activity in the retail market. 
In this period it is customary for employees 
to receive advances of 2 to 4 weeks’ wages in 
addition to gifts of clothing or money, and 
all who can afford it buy new outfits of cloth- 
ing for their families. The Government suc- 
ceeded in bringing textile prices down during 
that period by ordering importers to release 
one-third of their textile stocks. 

Wholesale prices of the leading commod- 
ities on the Djakarta market in July showed 
considerable fluctuation. Rubber (RMA 1 
sheets), which reached a peak of 5.43 guilders 
per kilogram and a low of 4.40 guilders during 
June, rose rapidly in July, reaching 6.55 
guilders at the end of the month. Both 
white and black pepper showed substantial 
declines, while prices of tea and citronella 
oil tended to rise during the month. Clove 
prices dropped to 9 guilders a kilogram. 


FINANCE 


A comparison of the weekly balance sheets 
of the Java Bank for June 21 and July 26 
reveals an increase of 163,200,000 guilders in 
the Bank’s advances to the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment (from 1,767,500,000 to 1,930,700,000) 
and an increase in currency in circulation of 
135,100,000 guilders (2,046,500,000 to 2,181,- 
600,000). Of the notes in circulation on July 
26, Java Bank notes accounted for 1,826,- 
800,000 guilders and Government notes 
354,900,000. 

In view of the anticipated deficits in the 
operations of commercial ports, the Minister 
of Communications, Power, and Public Works 
ordered a provisional increase of 50 percent 
in all tariffs, effective August 1, 1950. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 
The harvest of the main crop of irrigated 
rice (sawah padi) is usually completed in 
Java by the end of July. Although official 
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crop estimates are lacking this season, the 
yield appears to have been maintained or 
slightly increased, compared with last year. 
The rice import program and planned 
domestic-crop purchases in East and West 
Java by the Food Supply Board are being 
fulfilled, and commitments for distribution 
in deficit areas are being met on schedule. 
Except for areas in Lombok, Ambon, and 
central and northern Celebes, the food posi- 
tion is considered satisfactory. 

On the basis of scattered observations, it 
appears that a larger-than-normal area was 
planted to second-crop wet rice (Padigadu) 
and rain-dependent rice (gogorantjah). The 
area in secondary crops, particularly soy- 
beans, has generally expanded; but it seems 
likely that the area in corn may be slightly 
smaller than last year. 

Although sugar milling is in full swing in 
East Java, the present outlook is for produc- 
tion of only 300,000-325,000 tons, compared 
with the forecast of 350.000-450,000 tons 
earlier in the season. The decline is attribu- 
table to the theft of cane as well as to early 
cutting to avoid risk of field incendiarism, 
with consequent lower sugar yield. Thirty- 
two mills will operate this season. 

Thefts, strikes, labor unrest, and illegal 
occupation of cropland by squatters continue 
to affect production of estate crops adversely. 


LABOR 


Considerable labor unrest was noted dur- 
ing the month of July, with strikes at the 
Bintan bauxite mines, as well as by dock 
workers at Tandjong Priok (Djakarta) and 
Sibolga, Sumatra, and by textile workers at 
Bandung. The strike at Bintan extended 
from July 12 to August 3, all shipments of 
bauxite being stopped during that period. 

Fifty tanneries in Djakarta agreed to insti- 
tute a 7-hour day or a 40-hour week for their 
workers, effective August 1. The Military 
Governors at Bandung and Djakarta issued 
orders prohibiting strikes in vital industries 
and services, which include post, telegraph 
and telephone services, railroads and other 
transportation services, hospitals, public util- 
ities, and ice plants. The Union of Estate 
Employees threatened a strike of all workers 
on European estates if demands for improved 
working conditions were not met by August 
15. 


Iraq 


Exchange and Finance 


ScaRCE-CURRENCY COUNTRIES DEFINED BY 
NEW IRAQI] EXCHANGE-CONTROL REGU- 
LATIONS 


The official English text of Circular No. 213 
of August 5, 1950, issued by the Exchange 
Control Department of the National Bank of 
Iraq to all licensed dealers reads: 


SCARCE CURRENCIES 


1. With reference to Circular No. 126 of 
Ist October, 1947, Licensed Dealers are noti- 
fied that in accordance with the arrange- 
ments between the Iraqi and British Govern- 
ments for the provision of Scarce Currency 
to Iraq during the year ending 30 September 
1950, the countries now regarded as scarce 
currency countries for exchange control and 
import licensing purposes are shown in the 
appended list. This list should be substi- 
tuted for the list appended to Circular No. 
126. 

2. Japan.—In order to ensure compliance 
with new special arrangements for trade with 
Japan, all applications for payments or 
credits in favor of residents of Japan will 
continue to require the prior approval of the 
Exchange Control Committee as for Scarce 
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Currency Countries in accordance with para 
1 of Circular No. 126. 


SCARCE CURRENCY COUNTRIES 


(a) The American Account Area, namely: 
The United States of America and any ter- 
ritory under the sovereignty of the U.S. A.; 
former Japanese Pacitic Islands under United 
States trusteeship and other former Japanese 
Islands under United States military admin- 
istration; the Philippine Islands; Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, El Salva- 
dor, and Venezuela. 

(b) Portugal and the Portuguese Colonial 
Empire. 

(c) Canada. 

(d) Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 

(e) The Argentine Republic. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw IRAQI IMPORT POLICY 


Following are the official English texts of 
the Directorate General of Imports Notifi- 
cations No. 13 and No. 14 of 1950. These 
notifications are the basic documents in the 
Iraqi Government’s plan for closer control of 
Iraq’s balance-of-payments position. The 
notifications read as follows: 


NOTIFICATION No. 13 or 1950 


“By virtue of the authority delegated to us 
in accordance with the Law for Organiza- 
tion of Economic Life No. 41 of 1943 and 
High Supply Committee’s Notification No. 17 
of 1944 and Council of Ministers Decision 
No. 4960 dated November 1, 1948, we have 
decided the following: 

1. To approve the definition and classifica- 
tion of the importers as arranged by the Spe- 
cial Committee formed for that purpose, in 
accordance with our Ministerial Order No. 
10822 dated April 18, 1950, as follows: 


(a) The importers have been classified 
into ten classes and one special class. 

(vb) Imports of certain importers shall 
be limited only to commodities usually 
impcrted without Foreign Exchange. 

(c) The quota for each importer from 
Sterling Area for the year 1950 mentioned 
in paragraph (a) has been fixed as follows: 


Iraqi dinar 


Special class, not exceeding_---. 150, 000 
First class, not exceeding----_~_- 100, 000 
Second class, not exceeding---_-- 80, 060 
Third class, not exceeding_-_-.__._ 60,000 
Fourth class, not exceeding- ---_- 50, 000 
Fifth class, not exceeding--_---- 40, 000 
Sixth class, not exceeding_-_-_--- 30, 000 
Seventh class, not exceeding... 20,000 
Eighth class, not exceeding_---_- 15, 000 
Ninth class, not exceeding_____ 10,000 
Tenth class, not exceeding_-_-__-_ 5, 000 


{One Iraqi dinar of 1,000 fils is equivalent 
to $2.80.] 


2. (a) Anyone who shall consider his 
classification as unfair may, after being 
notified, object against it to the Directo- 
rate General of Imports, within a period 
not later than 31st November 1950, pro- 
vided that the objection shall be supported 
by documents confirming his previous im- 
ports or by evidence of his financial ability 
and that of handling imports. 

(b) If the person making the objection 
has been allotted a quota, the objection 
shall not bar him from using his quota. 

(c) Only one objection from any one 
person shall be acceptable against the de- 
cision made concerning him during the 
year 1950. 

8. (a) Importation of all varieties shall 
be restricted to persons who have been 
allotted quotas under paragraph (c) of 


Article 1 above. Such persons should ap- 
ply to the Directorate General of Imports 
to obtain an Identity Book at a cost of 
Fils 300 a book. 

(b) The owner of an Identity Book shall 
be held responsible for the authenticity of 
the information recorded by him in this 
book. 

(c) No value shall be attached to this 
book unless stamped with the Official 
Stamp of this Directorate and certified by 
the officials concerned. 

(d) The manner of preparing the Iden- 
tity Book and recording the required infor- 
mation therein will be announced in a 
special notice. 


4. The amounts of all the licenses granted 
to each importer during the calendar year 
1950 shall be deducted from his quota for 
that year and he may use the unconsumed 
amount as will be outlined in a separate 
Notification. 

5. The quotas allotted to importers are for 
the year 1950. Consideration will be given 
for increasing or decreasing the current 
quotas at the beginning of the calendar year 
1951, in the light of the actual imports 
effected by the importers during 1950. 

6. The manner of issue of licenses, their 
cancelation, extension, amendment, change 
of commodity of a license with another; for- 
bidden commodities and those imported 
without Foreign Exchange, shall be defined 
in a separate Notification.” 


NOTIFICATION No. 14 or 1950 


“By virtue of the authority delegated to 
us in accordance with the Law for Organiza- 
tion of Economic Life No. 41 of 1943 and High 
Supply Committee’s Notification No. 17 of 
1944 and Council of Ministers Decision No. 
4960 dated November 1, 1948, we have decided 
the following: 

ARTICLE 1: The import business will be 
limited to persons classified in our Notifica- 
tion No. 13 of 1950 who hold Importers Iden- 
tity Books. A person entitled to import is 
defined hereunder as “Importer.” 

ARTICLE 2: (a) Licenses on Soft Currency 
Countries will be granted at once if the allo- 
cation for the commodity to be imported and 
the quota fixed for the importer have not 
been expended from the total annual alloca- 
tions and provided the importer attaches to 
his application on the Special Form un- 
blemished confirmation and contract papers, 
as well as a letter from the Bank with whom 
he deals certifying the confirmation and 
contract and requesting approval to open the 
credit. 

(b) If the importation is based upon 
drawing or shipping bills, the importer 
should attach same to his application for 
license. 

ARTICLE 3: The Bank’s letter, drawing 
draft, and shipping papers mentioned in 
paragraphs a and b of Article 2 above should 
contain the following: 


(a) Kind of the imported commodity or 
of that which is to be imported, in a clear 
manner that cannot be confused with 
another commodity. 

(b) Its quantity in common standard 
unit if measurable or weighable and its 
number if numerable. 

(c) Standard Unit Value (C. and F.) to 
any Iraqi Customs Station. 

(d) Total value of the commodity. 

(e) Country of origin and port of ship- 
ment of the goods. 


ARTICLE 4: (a) Importers must abide by 
the prices of the goods published by the 
Directorate General of Imports from time to 
time. 

(b) If the prices quoted by the importer 
appear to be higher than those published 
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officially, the Directorate General of Imports 
has the right to reject the application or to 
grant the license according to the official 
prices. 

ARTICLE 5: (a) If the allocation for import 
of a certain commodity has been expended, 
no licenses will be issued for importation of 
same, even if all the conditions mentioned 
in Article 2 are fulfilled in the importer'’s 
application. 

(b) Import license may be issued to an 
importer for goods shipped if the owner can 
prove that shipment took place before the 
publication of the expenditure of the alloca- 
tion, provided the provisions of Article 13 
are fulfilled. 

ARTICLE 6: (a) Import licenses may be is- 
sued to an importer within the quota allotted 
to him, but if expended by him, no license 
to import with Foreign Exchange will be 
issued to him at all. 

(b) Licenses for importation without For- 
eign Exchange issued to an importer will not 
be accounted to his annual quota. 

ARTICLE 7: Importers whose applications 
have been rejected may object within a pe- 
riod not exceeding 15 days if residing in 
Baghdad and 25 days if outside; the date of 
the objecticn beginning from the date of the 
objection letter. 

ARTICLE 8: According to this Notification, 
no licenses shall be issued to any importer 
for a commodity for which a license has been 
issued to him before, or after coming into 
force of this Notification, unless he proves 
having utilized that license. 

ARTICLE 9: All commodities imported with 
Foreign Exchange may also be imported with- 
out Foreign Exchange. 

ARTICLE 10: Banks may not open credits for 
importation of any commodity on the basis 
of contract made, or confirmation, unless 
the importer attaches to those documents 
import license issued in accordance with pro- 
cedure. 

ARTICLE 11: If the owner of a license de- 
cides to cancel the confirmation and not to 
open a credit, he should immediately apply 
to the Directorate General of Imports to have 
his license canceled. 

ARTICLE 12: Every importer in possession of 
a valid license issued before the coming into 
force of this Notification may change it with 
a license for another commodity if the con- 
ditions stated in Articles 2, 5, and 6 of this 
Notification are fulfilled. 

ARTICLE 13: The Directorate General of Im- 
ports shall issue Notifications from time to 
time defining: 


(a) The commodities that may not be 
imported at all. 

(b) The commodities that may be im- 
ported by factories only. 

(c) The commodities that may be im- 
ported without Foreign Exchange only. 

(d@) The commodities for which no im- 
port license may be issued at any one time 
for more than ID400. 

(e) The commodities whose allocations 
have been expended or are about to be 
expended. 

(f) The essential commodities whose im- 
portation is not limited to a fixed yearly 
allocation. ; 


ARTICLE 14: The Banks may definitely not 
open credits contrary to the provisions of 
paragraphs a, b, and c of the preceding Ar- 
ticle. 

ARTICLE 15: The Directorate General of Im- 
ports may limit the importation of certain 
importers to commodities in whose import 
they specialize. 

ARTICLE 16: Our Notification No. 3 of 1950 
will be observed with regard to extension and 
amendment of licenses. 
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ARTICLE 17: Applications regarding goods 
arrived or shipped submitted by persons who 
have not been classified before the end of 
September of this year shall be approved if 
their owners can prove that their goods had 
been shipped before the date of expiry of 
this Notification and if the provisions of 
Article 14 are fulfilled. 

ARTICLE 18: All licenses issued before the 
coming into force of this Notification will be 
regarded as valid unless they are canceled by 
a special Notification. 

ARTICLE 19: After the coming into force 
of this Notification the import and objection 
applications submitted prior to its coming 
into force will not be considered. 

ARTICLE 20: The following will be exempted 
from the provisions of this Notification: 


(a) Factories importations executed ac- 
cording to special plan. 

(b) Commodities imported 
matic and Consular Services. 

(c) Commodities imported by the Oil 
Companies for the running of their work. 

(ad) Import Licenses issued for purposes 
of Customs Duty for commodities sold by 
the Oil Companies or by their officials. 

(e) Importations by doctors, engineers, 
and professionals of tools and instruments 
pertaining to their occupations and profes- 
sions, provided they are in reasonable 
quantities from which they may not bene- 
fit commercially. 

(f) Imports by charitable and cultural 
societies, hospitals, religious institutions, 
and libraries, provided they do not exceed 
the needs of their aims. 

(g) Import by Banks of articles which 
are essential for the running of their busi- 
ness and for matters resulting from im- 
porters’ refusal to take delivery of goods 
imported on their account. 

(2) Imports by infirm persons of articles 
needed by them. 

(i) Gifts of no commercial value. 

(7) Imports by owners of Newspapers 
published regularly, of newsprint, suffi- 
cient for their papers for 6 months. 


by Diplo- 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL AGREEMENTS WITH 
THE BELGIAN MONETARY UNION 


The Surreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) has announced that new 
trade and financial agreements between 
Japan and the Belgian Monetary Area, in- 
cluding Belgium, Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, Belgian Congo, and the Trusteeship 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, were signed on 
August 29, 1950. It is anticipated that the 
new agreements, which are effective as of 
June 1 will result in a two-way trade volume 
of approximately $24,000,000 in the period 
June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1951, a considerable 
increase over the preceding year’s trade. Ac- 
cording to Japanese trade statistics, two-way 
trade between Japan and the Belgian Mone- 
tary Area amounted to approximately $13,- 
500,000 in the year June 1, 1949 to May 31, 
1950. 

Under the new agreements trade will con- 
tinue on the basis of payments in United 
States dollars by means of dollar instruments 
through normal banking channels. Japanese 
exports to the Belgian Monetary Area are 
expected to consist of textiles, bamboo, met- 
als and minerals, handicrafts and novelties, 
ceramics, and miscellaneous items, whereas 
Japanese imports from the area will include 





barley, rice, sugar, potash, flax, wool, nails, 
industrial diamonds, chemicals, cottonseed, 
linseed, sesame seed, palm oil, and machinery, 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw LAW PROMULGATED, ABOLISHING 
STATISTICAL DUTY 


The Netherlands Parliament has passed 
a new statistical law, published on July 28, 
1950, as Staatsblad K 302, and effective at a 
date still to be determined, replacing the 
old statistical law of 1916, as well as the law 
concerning the statistical duty of 1932. 

Of main importance to the United States 
business community is the decreed abolition 
of the statistical duty applying on all im. 
ports and exports. The present rate is one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the value. Further- 
more, the Netherlands Government has re- 
served the right to issue administrative regu- 
lations concerning customs declarations re- 
quired by national laws or international 
agreements. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import LICENSING SCHEDULE FOR 1951 
RELEASED 


The New Zealand Import Licensing Sched- 
ule for the calendar year 1951 was released 
on August 1, 1950, by the Minister of Cus- 
toms. The policy in regard to imports from 
the United States and other hard-currency 
countries remains substantially unchanged. 
Import licenses are still necessary and ap- 
plications are considered on the basis of 
essentiality of goods not available from 
other sources. 

The 1951 schedule exempts from import- 
licensing procedure goods under 326 tariff 
items if imported from soft-currency coun- 
tries. The Minister has stated that these 
decontrolled items, representing possibly 
£45,000,000 in value and about one-third of 
all tariff items, will save the Government 
Departments considerable time and enable 
more prompt attention to the remaining 
items in the Schedule. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS BY PARCEL POST SUBJECT TO 
EXCHANGE CONTROL 


A Bank of Paraguay resolution dated Au- 
gust 11, 1950, made all imports by parcel 
post subject to exchange control, according 
to a report of August 17 from the United 
States Embassy at Asuncion. Clearance of 
parcel-post shipments may not be effected 
through the Paraguayan Customs or through 
the post office without the presentation of 4 
permit issued by the Exchange Control Divi- 
sion of the Bank of Paraguay. 

Formerly parcel-post shipments of limited 
value could be imported without an ex- 
change contract if containing merchandise 
destined for personal or private use. The 
reason given for the new ruling is that 
commercial shipments had been entering the 
country broken down into several small pat- 
cels and declared for personal or private use. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and ~ 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


PRODUCTION OF AIRCRAFT, TRAVANCORE, 
INDIA 


The Hindustan Aircraft Factory of Travan- 
core, India, had assembled 15 and manufac- 
tured 5 Prentice trainers up to August 1950. 
The present program includes the assembly 
of 20 aircraft and the manufacture of 64 
from raw materials within the next 2 years. 
Two other types of trainer also are being 
developed. 


Automotive 
Products 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF 
Motor VEHICLES 


Second-quarter 1950 production in France 
reached a monthly average of 34,492 motor 
vehicles, of which 25,274 were passenger cars. 
Output in the first half-year totaled 167,383 
motor vehicles compared with 141,730 in the 
corresponding period of 1949, 198,372 in the 
full year of 1948, and 227,400 in all of 1938. 
Motor-vehicle production is expected to reach 
350,000 units in 1950. 

Exports of motor vehicles represented 35 
percent of production in the first half of 
1950. The most important countries of 
destination, aside from the French colonies, 
were the Benelux countries (11,816 vehicles), 
Sweden (4,865), Australia (2,533), Germany 
(1,353), Uruguay (1,258), Great Britain 
(1,729), and the United States (1,652). Sales 
to South America also increased appreciably. 


Motor VEHICLES IN ICELAND 


Registration of motor vehicles in Iceland 
on January 1, 1950, totaled 6,163 passenger 
cars, 4,445 trucks, and 460 motorcycles, of 
which 50 percent were imported in the past 
5 years. More than 85 percent of the pas- 
senger cars and busses and 74 percent of the 
trucks were of United States origin. Only 
10 motorcycles were of United States manu- 
facture. 


IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES, PORTUGAL, 
First HALF or 1950 


Imports by Portugal in the first 6 months 
of 1950 totaled 2,757 passenger cars valued 
at 80,262 contos (1 conto=US$35) and 1,778 
trucks valued at 64,530 contos. Of the pas- 
Senger cars, 261 units came from the United 
States, 1,657 from Great Britain, 543 from 
France, 128 from Germany, 43 from Czecho- 
slovakia, and 125 from other countries. 
Truck imports were divided among countries 
of origin as follows: United States, 24; Great 
Britain, 1,543; France, 186; and other coun- 
tries, 25. 

According to the trade, the 261 passenger 
cars listed as having come from the United 
States were actually imported from Belgium 
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and paid for in Belgian francs. They were 
assembled in Belgium and included certain 
materials of Belgian manufacture, such as 
tires, batteries, glass, and upholstery. 


Beverages 


FORECAST FOR Hops CROP IN FRANCE 
LOWERS IMPORT REQUIREMENTS 


The official forecast for the 1950 hops crop 
in France is 1,666 metric tons from 1,177 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres). If this 
forecast proves to be accurate, domestic pro- 
duction plus carryover will materially reduce 
France’s import requirements during the 
coming season. Production in the 1949 
season is officially estimated at 1,282 metric 
tons from 1,114 hectares, about 10 percent 
below 1948. 

Consumption of hops during the 1949-50 
brewing season is estimated at about 2,000 
metric tons. Brewers were able to obtain 
larger supplies of hops from foreign sources 
than had been anticipated, and from 300 to 
400 tons of hops may be carried over into the 
1950 brewing season. 

A commercial agreement for 300 tons of 
hops has already been signed with Czecho- 
slovakia for the 1950-51 season, which com- 
menced September 1. Trade sources state 
that France is negotiating with Germany 
for about 700 tons, and, in addition, a credit 
of 7,500,000 Belgian francs was recently allo- 
cated for the purchase of hops. If the do- 
mestic crop turns out as well as anticipated, 
however, it is not likely that French brew- 
eries will require the entire amount of im- 
ported hops under negotiation. 

Imports of hops reached a high point dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1950, totaling 977 
metric tons, compared with 550 tons in the 
first half of 1949, 658 tons in the entire year 
1949, and 548 tons in 1948. Despite the 
smaller domestic production in 1949, there- 
fore, total supplies of hops available to the 
brewing industry were the largest in many 
years. The bulk of the imports were from 
Germany, 336 tons, and Belgium, 383 tons; 
with 130 tons coming from Czechoslovakia 
and 98 tons from the United States. 

Exports of hops at 49 tons in the first half 
of 1950 were lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1949, when 108 tons were shipped. 


Chemicals 


MINING OF PHOSPHATE ROCK IN CANADA 


Mining of phosphate rock in Canada virtu- 
ally ceased many years ago following the 
development of extensive deposits in the 
United States, which have been a low-cost 
source of supply. Imports of this material, 
mostly from the United States, increased to 
620,808 short tons in 1949 from 482,008 tons 
in 1948. 

Quebec Smelting & Refining, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, however, which holds options on sev- 
eral properties near Notre Dame de la Salette, 
north of Buckingham, Quebec, drilled exten- 
sively for phosphate rock in 1949 and has 
announced plans for further drilling in 1950. 


No estimates on reserves of apatite are 
available, but there are numerous scattered 
deposits in Quebec and Ontario. Production 
in the past reached a maximum of about 
30,000 tons annually, almost 90 percent from 
Quebec. 


BRAZIL’S FIRST-QUARTER IMPORTS OF 
SUPERPHOSPHATE UP IN VOLUME AND 
VALUE 


Brazil’s imports of superphosphate in the 
first quarter of 1950 totaled 27,916 metric 
tons, valued at $768,000, according to statis- 
tics of the Ministry of Finance. They were 
9,620 tons greater in volume and $245,750 
more in value than those in the first quarter 
of 1949. 


PLAN TO PRODUCE ALCOHOL FROM 
MOLASSES IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The Jamaica Sugar Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has requested Government approval 
for the manufacture of alcohol from sur- 
plus molasses, states the foreign press. It 
is estimated that 1,000,000 imperial gallons 
of anhydrous alcohol could be produced in 
1951. If the project is approved, the dis- 
tillery will be built at Spanish Town. Oil 
companies are supporting the efforts of sugar 
producers to obtain approval of the enter- 
prise, 


CANADA’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS UP IN FIRST 
HALF oF 1950 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 6 months of 1950 in- 
creased sharply in value over those in the 
corresponding period of 1949. Totals were 
$50,143,000 and $38,911,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. (1 Canadian 
dollar = $0.9091 United States currency, post- 
devaluation.) 


NITRATE PRODUCTION IN CHILE LAGS 


In the period January—May 1950, produc- 
tion of nitrates in Chile totaled 687,320 metric 
tons, compared with 717,555 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1949. Three small 
plants have been closed, and production was 
submarginal at a number of others. Output 
at the large Maria Elena plant was down 
40,000 tons from that in the first 5 months of 
1949. 

Figures for the 6-month period probably 
will show a further drop because of labor 
difficulties in June at the Maria Elena and 
Pedro de Valdivia plants. These two units 
account for more than 60 percent of total 
Chilean output of nitrates. 

The unfavorable position of the industry 
was further aggravated by certain adverse 
foreign trade factors. Thte Sales Corporation 
has requested assistance from the Govern- 
ment in the form of a more favorable 
exchange rate. 

Good progress on the solar-evaporation 
process being installed at Maria Elena was 
reported in the first 3 months of 1950, but 
work lagged in the second quarter. Since 
construction activity was abandoned after 
the beginning of labor difficulties in June, it 
is uncertain when the new installation will 
be ready for operation. 
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ALCOHOL PRODUCTION IN ECUADOR 


Alcohol was made in Ecuador in the first 
half of 1950 only at the old plant at Baba- 
hoyo; the product is not suitable for export 
but is used for most domestic needs. The 
modern distillery at Duran, which operated 
for several months in 1949 and can produce 
alcohol of very good quality, has not been in 
production thus far in 1950. Only a small 
portion of the country’s large quantities of 
sugarcane waste is being utilized for making 
alcohol. 


CaAUSTIC-SODA PLANT AT WADI NATRUN, 
EcypT, To BE REOPENED 


It has been decided to reopen the caustic- 
soda plant at Wadi Natrun, Egypt, to meet 
the country’s needs for this material in case 
of emergency, says a foreign chemical journal. 
The decision was made at a joint meeting of 
the Minister of Supply, the Minister of Trade 
and Industry, and a representative of the 
Salt & Soda Co., which holds a production 
concession until November 1950. The plant 
can produce 5,000 metric tons of caustic soda 
annually, which will meet about 50 percent 
of normal requirements. 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF FERTILIZERS IN 
FINLAND 


The use of fertilizers in Finnish agriculture 
has been rather small, although it is now 
considerably greater than in prewar years. 
Ground limestone is the only raw material 
available from domestic sources. Three 
planvs make superphosphate from imported 
phosphate rock and home-produced sulfuric 
acid. Plans have been made for the estab- 
lishment of a small factory to produce 
ammonium nitrate. 


PRODUCTION, USE OF UREA IN FRANCE; 
NITROGEN PLANT FOR TOULOUSE 


Only one firm in France produces urea, 
mostly for its own use in the manufacture 
of plastics. Production was at a standstill 
during the war, but now averages about 8 
metric tons monthly, approximately the same 
as prewar. Because output is on a small 
scale, production costs are higher than in 
Germany. 

Consumption of urea both for industrial 
and agricultural purposes is estimated by 
trade sources at 2,000 to 3,000 tons in 1948 
and 1949. Urea is little used for fertilizer 
because of its high cost, the trade states. 
Germany has been the traditional supplier 
of this product to France. Since liberation, 
most of the output of the plant at Friedrichs- 
hafen in the French Zone has been exported 
to France. 

A plant to manufacture nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, including urea, is under construction 
at Toulouse by the Office National Industriel 
de l’Azote, an official agency of the French 
Government. Production is scheduled to 
begin within the next 2 years and is expected 
to include 30 to 40 tons of urea per day. An 
Cfficial of the organization states that urea 
would then be plentiful and cheap enough to 
use more extensively as a fertilizer. It is 
expected that most of the output will be 
consumed within the country. 


InDIA’s DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH REPORTS PROGRESS 


The annual report of the Department of 
Scientific Research, Government of India, 
for the year 1949-50 reveals considerable 
progress in its activities. Some of the proj- 
ects carried out include: Production of dye 
intermediates for direct cotton colors; 
analysis of certain well-known dyes and 
their duplication in India; production of 
synthetic tanning materials from bhilawan 
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nuts; development of new tests for making 
highly concentrated distillery washes; pro- 
duction of newsprint ink and antimalarial 
drugs; research on industrial catalysts; and 
the survey and collection of medicinal 
plants. 


JUNE PRODUCTION OF MAJOR CHEMICALS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in June 1950 was as fol- 
lows, in metric tons (May figures in paren- 
theses): Nitrogen (N), 35.5 (39.3); phos- 
phatic fertilizer (P.O), 26.9 (25.2); soda ash, 
58.4 (57.8); caustic soda, 26.9 (27.7); sulfuric 
acid, 92.3 (97.6); and calcium carbide, 59.7 
(64.2). 


HONG KonG RELAXES STORAGE REGULATION 
on Caustic SopA, AMMONIUM SULFATE 


The Government of Hong Kong has re- 
laxed the requirement that arrangements for 
storage space be made before caustic soda 
and ammonium sulfate are imported. The 
accumulation of large stocks of chemicals 
and other products at the port was a serious 
problem in the early part of 1950. 


INDIA ESTABLISHES STANDARD FOR ACETONE 


The Chemical Division Council of the In- 
dian Standards Institution has brought out 
specifications for acetone, which is now 
manufactured on a commercial scale in 
India. The standard lays down require- 
ments for acetone of a quality satisfactory 
for use as a solvent. Important physical and 
chemical characteristics have been defined, 
and sampling methods and recommenda- 
tions for marking packages are included. 


POWER-ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Fourteen power-alcohol distilleries in 
India have a combined monthly capacity of 
761,965 gallons. Output in the first quarter 
of 1950 is estimated at 1,497,070 gallons, 
compared with 1,146,140 in the last quarter 
of 1949, a 30 percent increase. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS IN HOKKAIDO, 
JAPAN 


Production of fertilizers in Hokkaido, 
Japan, increased considerably in the first 
€ months of 1950 over that in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. Output of urea 
almost doubled, as did that of ammonium 
sulfate; production of calcium cyanamide 
remained relatively stable. One plant on 
the island makes all the ammonium sulfate 
and urea. Production in the winter was cur- 
tailed by lack of electric power. 


EXpPorT OrrerRs STIMULATE OUTPUT OF 
PoTASSIUM IODIDE IN JAPAN 


Production of potassium iodide in Japan 
was practically at a standstill until May 
1950, when several large export orders 
brought a revival of the industry. In June 
two plants produced 3,600 kilograms, of 
which 3,400 were exported. Production in 
July was expected to be higher, inasmuch 


as additional export orders have been 
received. 
PORTUGAL’S PRODUCTION, EXPORTS OF 


PYRITES, First HALF or 1950 


Production of pyrites in Portugal dropped 
to 299,712 metric tons in the first half of 
1950 from 321,397 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1949. Exports, however, increased 
to 213,823 tons from 202,315 tons. France, 
although the leading purchaser (90,000 
tons), continued to take lower quantities 
than formerly as a result of overstocking 
by French fertilizer manufacturers. Bel- 





gium-Luxembourg was the second largest 
buyer, 66,206 tons, followed by Germany 
with 26,000. 

Decreased output and larger shipments 
permitted producers to reduce their stocks 
to normal proportions. 


JUNE EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS, DRvGs, 
DyYEs, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chemi. 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in June 1979, 
amounted to £8,430,000, bringing the 
6-month total to £ 47,100,000, compared with 
£44,540,000 in the period January—June 
1949, according to Board of Trade figures 
published in the British press. Although 
India continued to be the leading buyer, it 
reduced its purchases in June to £ 835,000 
from £951,000 in May. 

Exports of sodium carbonate and bicar. 
bonate increased to 430,843 hundredweight 
(hundredweight=112 pounds) in June from 
258,893 in May, even though almost none 
went to the Indian market. 


CARBON-BLACK FacTORY AT AVONMOUTH, 
U. K., NEAR COMPLETION 


The new carbon-black factory under con- 
struction by Philblack, Ltd., at Avonmouth 
(Bristol), United Kingdom, is nearing com- 
pletion; the total cost will be about $4,290. 
000. Production is expected to begin in the 
last quarter of 1950 and is scheduled to total 
50,000 long tons annually, most of which will 
go to the rubber industry. It is estimated 
that domestic manufacture of this material 
will reduce imports by $8,000,000 annually, 
The company desires to increase the fac- 
tory’s capacity if Government approval can 
be obtained. 

The plant occupies 18 acres and has three 
main storage tanks holding a total of 
3,750,000 imperial gallons of oil. It is ex. 
pected that 60,000—70,000 long tons of gas oil 
will be imported annually, and some carbon 
black may be exported, which will provide 
two-way traffic for the port of Bristol. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee und Cacao 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s cacao-bean production in the 
important second quarter of 1950, the period 
of the main crop, is unofficially estimated at 
8,849 metric tons, an increase of 23 percent 
over the 7,167 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1949. This strongly reversed the 
trend of the first quarter of 1950 and the last 
quarter of 1949, as those 6 months averaged 
34 percent below the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 

Estimated Ecuadoran production of cacao 
in the first 9 months (October 1949-June 
1950) of the 1949-50 crop year (October 1949- 
September 1950) rose to approximately 15,548 
metric tons only 10 percent below that of 
the corresponding period of the 1948-49 crop 
year, when 16,790 tons were produced. 

The unofficial production forecast for the 
crop year ending September 30, 1950, is 
18,400 metric tons, not far below the pre- 
ceding year’s output. The exportable sur- 
plus from the 1949-50 cacao crop is expected 
to be over 17,480 metric tons, based on 4 
normal domestic consumption of 900 metric 
tons. 

An increase in value of cacao exports aug- 
mented other favorable aspects of the Ecua- 
doran export economy in 1950. Although 
exports for the first half of 1950 (142,555 
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pags of 177.5 pounds each) decreased 12 
percent, compared with 161,730 bags exported 
in the first 6 months of 1949, the value in- 
creased by 33 percent. 


1950 BRAZILIAN COFFEE Exports LaG, 
But PRIcES ARE UP 


Coffee exports from Brazil in June 1950 
showed some improvement over those of 
May and April, totaling 1,115,730 bags of 60 
kilograms each, of which 820,995 bags went 
to the United States, 94,913 bags to Sweden, 
and 49,128 bags to Argentina. 

Brazil’s exports of coffee amounted to only 
5,607,100 bags during the first half of 1950, 
compared with 8,103,344 bags exported in 
the first half of 1949. Exports in the 1949-50 
and the 1948-49 crop years (beginning July 
1) were, respectively, 16,872,749 and 17,744,520 
bags. 

The decrease in exports of coffee during 
the first half of 1950 was a result of de- 
creased consumption abroad, attributed to 
higher coffee prices and the consumption 
of stocks accumulated in consuming coun- 
tries during the second half of 1949. The 
decrease may also reflect a greater-than-nor- 
mal dependence of consuming countries on 
non-Brazilian sources of supply during the 
period. As compared with the second half 
of 1949, exports to the United States declined 
47 percent in the first half of 1950, whereas 
exports to Europe fell by 56 percent. 

Statistics for May and June on the value 
of coffee exports are not yet available. It is 
estimated, however, that the value of coffee 
exported in the first half of 1950 was about 
5,500,000,000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=$0.053 
U. S. currency), compared with 4,300,000,000 
cruzeiros in the first half of 1949. 

The average value per bag of coffee ex- 
ported in the first half of 1950 has been 
nearly twice as great as in the first half of 
1949. The value of coffee exported in the 
1949-50 crop year reached a new record level 
and is estimated at about 12,800,000,000 
cruzeiros, compared with the previous high 
of 9,200,000,000 in 1948-49. 

Foreign demand for Brazilian coffee under- 
went a noticeable improvement during the 
latter part of June and remained good dur- 
ing the first 3 weeks in July. Exports in June 
were unofficially reported to have reached 
1,506,639 bags, the largest monthly volume 
since November 1949. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


CuB:N Potato GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Buys NortH DAKOTA SEED FOR FIRST 
TIME 


The president of the Cuban Potato Grow- 
ers’ Association made a recent trip to Grand 
Fork, N. D., to buy 25,000 or 30,000 100-pound 
bags of Irish seed potatoes. Plantings of 
these North Dakota seed potatoes will be the 
first in Cuba. The seed was distributed co- 
operatively among members of the Associa- 
tion, 


GOVERNMENT-APPROVED PLAN FOR LOAN TO 
CuBAN TOMATO GROWERS 


As a result of the Cuban Government-ap- 
proved plan for a loan of $375,000 to assist 
growers in financing production, the pre- 
season forecast for the 1950-51 season places 
fall and winter tomato plantings at 20,000- 
25,000 acres, about the same as last season. 
Because of the highly unprofitable 1949-50 
season, general belief prior to arrangement 
for the loan was that plantings this year 
would be materially reduced. 

Designated private banking firms are pro- 
viding loan funds with approval of the 
Banco Nacional de Cuba. As means of guar- 
anteeing the loans, a decree reportedly has 
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been approved which, when effected, will 
prohibit export of tomatoes unless a fee of 
$0.25 per crate is deposited for payment 
against loans, 


RESEARCH ON DEHYDRATED SOYA MILK, 
INDIA 


The Indian Institute of Science is re- 
ported to be conducting experiments on the 
production of dehydrated soya milk. The 
assistant professor of food technology at the 
Institute in charge of the experiment states 
that production of dehydrated soya-milk 
powder in a very concentrated form would 
solve the problem of preservation, and the 
product would be useful for soldiers in the 
front line. 

If the experiment yields encouraging re- 
sults, the Indian Army intends to install 
plants for producing soya milk in places 
where there is a dearth of cow’s milk. 


DOLLAR EXCHANGE AUTHORIZED IN SWEDEN 
FoR U. S. DRIED FRUIT 


Dollar exchange equal to 8,000,000 crowns 
($1,546,400 at current exchange rate) has 
been granted by Swedish authorities for the 
importation of dried fruit in the consump- 
tion year beginning September 1, 1956. The 
largest amount of dried fruit will probably 
be purchased in the early part of the fruit- 
marketing year. It is anticipated that the 
entire allocation of exchange will be used 
for imports from the United States. 


Grains and Products 


VENEZUELA’S WHEAT AND FLOUR IMPORTS 
RIsE; ADDED QUOTA SOUGHT 


The Venezuelan 1950 wheat crop is still 
estimated ‘at 6,000 metric tons. Under the 
Wheat Agreement, Venezuela obligated itself 
to purchase 90,000 tons of wheat or, at 72 
percent conversion, 64,800 tons of flour yearly 
until the end of the period 1952-53. Vene- 
zuela asked for an increase in its wheat quota 
and received an allocation of 130,000 metric 
tons, or 93,500 tons of flour. 

In the calendar year 1949, flour imports 
totaled about 88,750 metric:tons, or 4,750 
tons less than the new quota. Flour imports 
in the first 4 months of 1950 amounted to 
88,258,209 pounds, 119 percent greater than 
during the corresponding period of 1949, 
when imports totaled 40,271,028 pounds. 

Furthermore, Venezuela is now asking that 
another addition be made to its agreed 
quota. This time the figure is placed at 
170,000 tons of wheat (122,500 tons of flour); 
and although this quantity borders upon the 
fantastic when measured against consump- 
tion of past years, it must be admitted that 
imports during the first 4 months of 1950 
averaged a rate that would, if continued, just 
about equal the new quota requested. It 
remains to be seen whether these early 
months’ imports are out of line. If they are 
not, the food habits of the people are under- 
going a remarkably fast change. 


PERU CONTINUES To IMPORT RICE; SMALL 
HARVEST FORECAST 


Peru’s 1950 rice harvest is estimated at not 
more than 65 percent of the 1949 crop. The 
larger producing areas may yield little more 
than 60 percent of the 1949 harvest, but good 
returns in other sections can boost the total 
production above early predictions. The 
1949 crop of 100,250 tons of milled rice was 
not sufficient for local consumption, and the 
present low production, due to water short- 
ages in December, January, and February, 
presents another economic problem. Im- 
ports have been made, and the Government 
has contracted for the 1950 crop to be dis- 


tributed by the Supply Division of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Preliminary estimates of milled-rice pro- 
duction in Peru in 1950 range from 50,000 to 
70,000 metric tons. 

During the first 5 months of 1950 only 15144 
metric tons of rice were imported into Peru. 
Receipts since June are not as yet available 
from the customhouse. The Division of 
Supply, Ministry of Agriculture, reports that 
even larger imports have been authorized 
and that, as of August 1, 1950, there have 
been 22,500 metric tons of rice imported. 
To substantiate this report, a statement was 
made that the 1949 domestic crop’ had been 
exhausted. If normal consumption (over 
160,000 tons per year) is maintained, it may 
be necessary for Peru to import upward of 
100,000 tons of rice. 


Spices 


CEYLON’sS PRODUCTION OF AND FOREIGN 
TRADE IN CINNAMON 


Ceylon’s main cinnamon crop for 1950, 
which was excepted to be peeled during July, 
August, or September will be appreciably 
lower than normal (39,000 hundredweight) 
because of labor shortages, late rain, and 
excessive peeling at the end of 1949. The 
excessive peelings were due to speculation 
and short selling after devaluation in Sep- 
tember 1949, which caused producers to peel 
cinnamon in December that should have 
been allowed to grow until about June 1950. 
The decrease in production, compared with 
the calendar year 1949, is expected to be 
20 to 25 percent. 

World cinnamon production is so small 
that with no supplies of cassia coming from 
China, Ceylon producers have an almost 
complete sellers’ market. The trade feels 
that producers are holding back stocks to 
obtain higher prices. Although supplies of 
cinnamon are available, sellers are en- 
couraged to wait because of the international 
situation. 

During the year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 
1950, exports of cinnamon quills were 56,761 
hundredweight, valued at 5,172,855 rupees. 
Exports of cinnamon chips in the same 
period were 9,837 hundredweight, valued at 
147,997 rupees. (One rupee equals US$0.2113, 
buying rate, and US$0.2095, selling rate.) 

Exports of cinnamon quills in the first 6 
months of 1950 amounted to 19,212 hun- 
dredweight valued at 734,422 rupees; the 
best customer was Mexico, taking 7,159 hun- 
dredweight valued at 734,433 rupees; the 
United States was next, 2,565 hundredweight 
valued at 258,621 rupees; Peru took 2,338 
hundredweight valued et 184,714 rupees; and 
the United Kingdom, 1,317 hundredweight 
valued at 142,137 rupees. 

Cinnamon-chip exports in the first half of 
1950 amounted to 4,287 hundredweight, 
valued at 82,269 rupees. The leading pur- 
chasers were Australia with 1,097 hundred- 
weight valued at 15,808 rupees, and Argen- 
tina with 872 hundredweight, valued at 
14,362 rupees. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA CLOVE SITUATION 


Production of cloves in British East Africa 
(Zanzibar and Pemba) in the first 9 months 
of the 1949-50 crop year totaled 18,680,705 
pounds, compared with 13,002,695 pounds in 
the corresponding period of the 1948-49 crop 
year. 

In January an order was passed by Legis- 
lative Council which ended the obligation 
of exporters to obtain 15 percent of their 
clove exports from the Clove Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, as the price had gone above the 
guaranteed minimum. 

On January 1 the Government set the 
value of cloves for export for the purpose of 
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customs duty at 105 shillings (shilling equals 
about US$0.14) per 100 pounds, a 5 percent 
increase over the former valuation. The 
duty remained at 21 shillings ($2.95) per 100 
pounds from that date to April 1, 1950, when 
cloves were again reassessed for export-duty 
purposes, and the duty rose to 30 shillings 
($4.22) per 100 pounds. 

Exports of cloves in the first 6 months of 
1950 amounted to 15,976,520 pounds, of 
which the Straits Settlements took 5,612,460 
pounds; India, 4,291,700 pounds; and the 
United States 2,859,080 pounds. The re- 
mainder was distributed among a number of 
countries. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, 2,630,307 
pounds of clovestems were sent to the Asso- 
ciation’s depot for distillation. Clove-oil 
exports during the same period totaled 
220,736 pounds, of which the United Kingdom 
took 186,409 pounds and Australia 32,277 
pounds. The remainder went to South 
America, South Africa, and East Africa. 


General Products 


GOVERNMENT To CONTROL PRODUCTION, 
SALE, PRICE OF BRISTLES IN CHINA 


The Central and South China Political and 
Military Commission has announced new 
regulations controlling the production, sale 
and export of bristles. 

Under the new regulations, no private 
bristle factory may undertake to export 
bristles direct, but must sell its output to 
the Government purchasing companies. 

The price of the bristles will be announced 
by the Ministry of Trade and will be based 
on market prices prevailing in the producing 
area. 


MANUFACTURER BUILDS LOW-CosT INDI- 
VIDUALIZED FURNITURE, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


A furniture manufacturer in Western Ger- 
many is reported to have solved the problem 
of producing low-priced, well-designed furni- 
ture which does not have a standardized 
appearance. The problem of obtaining suit- 
able furniture within a limited purchasing 
power has been an acute one for refugees, 
bombed-out persons, and other low-income 
groups. 

By specializing in the manufacture of only 
two kinds of furniture, a cabinet or ward- 
robe and a day bed, the manufacturer has 
succeeded in producing furniture which does 
not have the stereotyped appearance of mass- 
produced pieces. He has achieved this by 
making a limited number of individual parts 
which fit into 10 different types of cabinets 
of such varied shapes that they can be used 
in every room. 

The popularity of the furniture is indi- 
cated by the fact that sales have more than 
aoubled during the past year. 


Razor BLADES IN REDUCED FOREIGN DE- 
MAND; OUTPUT DECLINING, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The razor-blade productive capacity of 
Western Germany is reported as only 50 
percent utilized, and many factories are in 
financial difficulties. The few firms with 
sufficient orders on hand are large producers 
that manufacture and pack blades on fully 
automatic machines and maintain good qual- 
ity standards, steady prices, and advertising 
effort. 

Current consumption of razor blades in 
Western Germany is estimated at 600,000,000 
blades annually. Export demand is low, and 
production in 1949 was below the 1948 esti- 
mated total of 700,000,000 blades. In 1938 
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output was 985,000,000 blades, of which 38 
percent were exported; in 1940, 1,750,000,000 
blades, with 25 percent exported; and in 
1942, 1,600,000,000 blades, with 17.5 percent 
exported. Foreign demand for German-made 
blades has declined greatly because modern 
facilities for the production of razor blades 
were developed during and after World War 
II in countries formerly constituting impor- 
tant export markets. 

The largest factory is in Berlin, but most 
of the 135 razor-blade manufacturers in 
Western Germany are small-sized plants op- 
erating in Solingen and belonging to the 
Rasierklingen Industrieverband e. V. (Razor 
Blade Industry Association, Registered). 
Competition in the domestic market is said 
to be very severe, and some producers are 
resorting to unusual and reportedly unfair 
sales methods. 


SECOND-QUARTER BRISTLE EXPORTS AND 
Stocks, Honc KONG 


Exports of bristles from Hong Kong during 
the second quarter of 1950 totaled 1,128,927 
pounds, an increase of 38 percent over first- 
quarter shipments. Exports to the United 
States during the second quarter totaled 
898,932 pounds, an increase of 27 percent over 
the first quarter. Stocks in Hong Kong at 
the end of June were estimated at between 
2,400 and 4,300 cases of 13314, pounds each. 


INDIA’S BUTTON INDUSTRY 


India’s capacity for button production is 
estimated at 2,500,000 gross annually. Pres- 
ent demand is approximately equal to capac- 
ity. About 20 factories, several of which 
came into existence during World War II, 
produce buttons of gum-nut imported from 
Sudan. A simple fabrication process is 
used by means of either hand or small power- 
driven machines. 

Some of the factories established during 
the war are located in and around Amritsar, 
East Punjab. The largest factory, located at 
Coimbatore, Madras Province, has a current 
capacity of 500,000 gross per year. 

The Government of India is reportedly 
considering giving protection to the domestic 
industry. 


Iron and Steel 


BRITAIN’S NEW TYNE ORE DOCK 


Nearly £1,000,000 is to be spent in extend- 
ing the Sutherland Quay at Tyne Dock and in 
installing the most modern (iron) ore-dis- 
charging and handling equipment in the 
British Isles. It is planned that the new 
facilities will have capacity to handle 1,000,- 
000 tons of ore annually, the requirements of 
the Consett Iron Co., Ltd., Consett, Durham 
County, some 13 miles southwest of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The new facilities are sched- 
uled to be completed and in operation by 
1952 to coincide with the expansion of facili- 
ties at Consett proper. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION DOWN 


Industrial disputes continue to plague the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co.’s plant at New- 
castle, Australia. Production in July was 
interrupted in the middle of the month by 
work stoppages in various departments rang- 
ing from several days to a week; and a 
threatened cessation of operations at the 
steelworks proper, brought on by the short- 
age of coal, was averted when the coal miners 
decided on August 6 to resume work at two 
Broken Hill mines. 

Coal shortages and work stoppages have so 
restricted steel production that, despite the 
installation of new equipment in the New- 
castle steelworks and the mechanization of 





the company’s coal mines, output of mogt 
products remained far below capacity. Steg]. 
ingot production, for example, according to 
the company’s annual report, totaled Only 
682,631 long tons in the 12 months endeg 
June 30, 1950, a decrease of 32.6 percent, 
compared with production in 1941-42. 
Evidence of the continuing shortage of 
domestic steel is to be found in the authorj. 
zation for the importation of steel with which 
to construct 250 new streetcars, announced 
July 28 by the head of the New South Wales 
Ministry of Transport. The Minister stateg 
that he was satisfied that the delay in the 


production of the cars resulted from the com. | 
pany’s inability to obtain the required steg | 


sections from local sources. 


BRITISH PIPE MAKERS RECEIVE LARGE 
ORDERS FROM U. S. 


Dollar contracts for steel line pipe valueq 
at more than £2,000,000 are reported to have 


been placed with the British firm Stewarts & | 


Lloyds by United States firms, the pipe to be 
shipped to the United States. It is planned 
that the pipe will be manufactured at the 
company’s works in Scotland, the Midlands, 
and South Wales. Press reports announcing 
the signing of these contracts stated that 
“extra labor may be required, but steel sup- 
plies to home consumers will not be affected,” 


THREE SCOTTISH STEEL WorkKS CLOSE 


Three Scottish iron and steel works, all 
located in or near Coatbridge, Lanarkshire, 
have closed down and, according to reports, 
are not expected to resume production in the 
near future. Altogether, upward of 1,000 
workmen are affected. 

Various reasons for the closing are assigned, 
The Dundyvan Iron & Steel Works of Wil- 
liam Martin, Sons & Co,, makers of rerolled- 
steel bars and of wrought-iron bars, reported 
a shortage of orders for rerolled bars, result- 
ing from the importation of large quantities 
of finished steel from Belgium, and for 
wrought-iron bars because of the decline in 
the use of this material and the wide dis- 
parity between the prices of iron and steel. 
This last situation appears also to have con- 
tributed to the closing of the Woodside 
wrought-iron and steel works of Bairds & 
Scottish Steel, Ltd., and of the Coatbridge 
Tinplate Co., makers of iron and steel sheets 
and plates. Another major factor contrib- 
uting to the closing of these two works is a 
change in the operations of the nearby British 
Tube Works of Stewarts & Lloyds, which will 
no longer manufacture lap-welded tubes. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN YUGOSLAV STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Shortage of manpower and of raw mate- 
rials were the causes underlying the failure 
of the Zenica Steel Works, the largest steel 
plant in Yukoslavia, to fulfill its production 
schedules both in 1949 and in any month of 
1950 through June. 

However, development of the Gustanj 
Steel Works, where scheduled production for 
1950 has been increased by 35 percent, con- 
tinues apace. A new steel foundry, an elec- 
tric furnace, and a Siemens-Martin blast 
furnace have recently been constructed. In 
addition, this plant is reported to have con- 
structed a press capable of 500 tons pressure, 
to be used in testing construction materials, 
thus eliminating the necessity for sending 
such materials to Ljubljana or Zagreb for 
testing. 


TuNIsIAN IRON-OrRE PropUCTION UP; 
SECOND-QUARTER EXPORTS, STOCKS 
Tunisian iron-ore production rose to 


201,183 metric tons in the second quarter of 
1950, the 70,559 tons mined in June being 4 
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record for the year. The Djerissa mine con- 
tributed 175,587 tons, the Douaria mine 
22,629 tons, and the newly opened Tamera 
mine 2,967 tons. 

Exports in this quarter exceeded produc- 
tion by 6,314 tons in totaling 207,497 tons 
and included 154,965 tons shipped to Eng- 
jand, 20,442 tons sent to the United States, 
and 16,850 tons taken by Germany. 

Stocks of iron ore on hand at the end of 
the quarter totaled 93,148 tons and included 
14,869 tons at the mines and 78,279 tons at 
Tunisian ports awaiting shipment. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


TANGANYIKA’S TIMBER-DRYING PLANT 


Machinery for the new timber-drying 
plant in Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, has 
been imported from Sweden and is reported 
to be of the latest type. The plant is being 
constructed by the Tanganyika Engineering 
& Contracting Co., Ltd. Timber will be ob- 
tained from a 1,700-square-mile concession 
granted to the company over a year ago. 


Fiat’s PRODUCTION OF DIESEL ENGINES, 
ITALY; EXPORT TRADE 


The Grandi Motori Section of Fiat, located 
in Turin, is Italy’s largest producer of Diesel 
engines for marine and industrial purposes 
and has been engaged in their construction 
since 1906. This section of Fiat employs 
more than 4,000 workers and has an annual 
engine output in excess of 150,000 brake 
horsepower. Engine types and sizes range 
from 100 to 20,000 brake horsepower and meet 
practically all requirements, except for small 
vessels. Cumulatively to May 1949, this 
company produced engines totaling 2,000,000 
brake horsepower. 

The shops extend over an area of 82,000 
square meters (882,000 square feet), and 
include an iron foundry for heavy castings. 
Forgings, steel castings, and other important 
component parts are supplied by other Fiat 
departments. 

Fiat’s Diesel] engines are slow machines of 
average power and weight. The production 
includes the following classifications in the 
range of 100 to 12,000 brake horsepower per 
unit: Four-stroke small-size engines; two- 
stroke, single-acting, small-size engines; two- 
stroke, single-acting, medium-size engines; 
two-stroke, single-acting, large-size engines; 
two-stroke, double-acting, large-size engines. 

There are three categories of special- 
service engines of reduced weight and size 
for special applications on locomotives, navy 
vessels, and submarines: Four-stroke V en- 
gines; two-stroke single-acting engines; two- 
stroke double-acting engines. 

Fiat has granted license rights to other 
Italian engine makers. 

Diesel engines generally may not be im- 
ported into Italy, imports being limited to 
raw materials. However, trade agreements 
with Belgium-Luxembourg and with Den- 
mark, dated December 31, 1948, and June 18, 
1949, respectively, allow imports of Diesel 
engines from these countries up to 8,000,000 
Belgian francs and _ 1,000,000 crowns, 
respectively. 

Fiat Diesel engines are exported to Greece, 
horthern Europe, and Argentina, according 
to data issued by the company; exports to 
horthern European countries and Argentina 
Were: 1946, 4,800 hp.; 1947, 12,000 hp.; 1948, 
70,000 hp. 

As provided by article 13 of the trade agree- 
ment with Argentina (dated October 13, 1947, 
and modified April 1, 1949), Italy’s exports of 
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Diesel engines to Argentina are subject to a 
special ministerial license. 

In conformity with a trade agreement 
signed with Greece on April 15, 1949, Italy 
will export up to $100,000 worth of low-power 
Diesel engines and pump engines, subject to 
a special license to be issued by the Ministry 
of Finance through the Directorate of Cus- 
toms upon approval by the Ministry of For- 
eign Trade, and subject to the existing 
regulations of the Italian Institute of For- 
eign Exchange. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


SALE OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE VAC- 
CINE IN ARGENTINA NORMAL 


Local manufacturers of foot-and-mouth 
disease vaccines report that sales are pro- 
gressing normally. In view of the generally 
weakened condition of cattle following the 
drought it is surprising that no serious out- 
breaks of the disease have been reported. 
May, June, and July are the months for in- 
creased vaccinations in preparation for 
winter, when¢ the humid, damp weather 
causes the disease to become more prevalent. 


HONG KONG CAMPHOR EXPORTS 


Exports of camphor tablets from Hong 
Kong during the period January—May 1950 
aggregated 156,502 pounds, valued at 501,581 
Hong Kong dollars. 

[HK$6.17= US$1, average in July 1950.] 


PENICILLIN AND OTHER DRUGS TO BE 
PRODUCED IN INDIA 


A project for the manufacture under State 
auspices of penicillin, proguanil, and sul- 
fonamides has been approved by the [India 
State] Standing Finance Committee at a 
meeting held in New Delhi recently, accord- 
ing to a report by the foreign press. A fac- 
tory to be built is expected to produce an- 
nually 300 billion units of penicillin a month, 
100,000 pounds of antimalarials; and 140,000 
pounds of sulfonamide drugs. An agreement 
has been made with a Swedish firm whereby 
it is to provide technical assistance and 
train personnel. 


INDIAN DRUG MARKET FLOODED 


According to the Indian Chemical Manu- 
facturers Association, India was furnishing 
by the end of World War II nearly 70 percent 
of its entire civilian and defense require- 
ments of drugs and medicines. 

By 1949, the country was flooded with im- 
ports of all kinds of drugs and medicines 
from foreign countries. 

It is stated that 1,200 samples of Indian 
drugs, medicinal chemicals, biologics, and 
other health products tested showed that 82 
percent were of standard quality. 


EXPORTS OF FISH-LIVER OIL FROM TAIWAN 
TO U. S. INCREASING 


Taiwan’s (Formosa) exports of fish-liver 
oils, sources of vitamins, to the United States 
are increasing. June 1950 exports totaled 
11,920 kilograms, valued at $14,361, compared 
with 2,700 kilograms, valued at $6,804, and 
6,480 kilograms, valued at $14,440, in April 
and May, respectively. 


RINDERPEST VACCINE WIDELY USED IN 
TANGANYIKA 
The extensive program for inoculation 


against rinderpest disease in the Central 
Province of Tanganyika recently has been 


completed. The final figure shows that 603,- 
000 head of cattle were given K. A. G. (Kenya 
Attenuated Goat) virus. In the Kondoa Dis- 
trict the campaign is continuing, and to date 
some 59,000 head of cattle have been treated. 


U. K. FIGHTS AFRICAN LIVESTOCK 
DISEASES 


The British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies recently reported that £146,865 was 
issued from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Research Fund during 1949-50 for 
veterinary projects, including animal health 
remedies, to overcome African livestock dis- 
eases, according to the foreign press. 


Metals and 


Minerals 


CANADIAN ASBESTOS OUTPUT AT ALL-TIME 
HIGH 


Production of asbestos in Canada in the 
first 6 months of 1950 was at an annual rate 
nearly 10 percent higher than the record 
output of 1948 and 37 percent above the 1949 
level. In the latter part of the year pro- 
duction was adversely affected by a work 
stoppage. Production totaled 391,772 short 
tons in the first half of 1950, compared with 
574,000 tons in the entire year 1949 and 
717,000 tons in 1948. All of the 1950 output 
was mined in the Province of Quebec with 
the exception of about 1,000 tons that orig- 
inated in Ontario Province. 

Exports in the first half of 1950 totaled 
379,660 short tons, of which 403 tons were 
crude, 136,871 tons milled fibers, and 242,386 
tons waste, refuse, and shorts. 


POWER SHORTAGE HAMPERS F'LUORSPAR 
OvuTPUT, NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


A shortage of hydroelectric power in New- 
foundland handicapped operations in the 
fluorspar mines of the St. Lawrence Corpora- 
tion in the second quarter of 1950. Under- 
ground work in one mine was temporarily 
suspended pending installation of three 
generators of 90-, 100-, and 325~—kilowatt 
capacity, respectively. By substituting 
Diesel plant generating equipment New- 
foundland & Fluorspar, Ltd., managed to 
continue operations. 

Newfoundland & Fluorspar, Ltd., produced 
10.426 short tons of fluorspar during the 
quarter, bringing the total for the first 
half of 1950 to 16,926 tons. Output in the 
first half of 1949 was 14,181 tons. The St. 
Lawrence Corporation produced 5,863 short 
tons of concentrates in the second quarter 
and none in the first quarter, or about half 
of the 11,123 tons reported for January— 
June 1949. 

Ice in the shipping ports prevented exports 
in the first quarter of 1950, but in the sec- 
ond quarter 3,575 tons of concentrates were 
shipped to the United States and 7,600 tons 
of crude fluorspar were shipped to other 
parts of Canada. 

Earlier this year soft-currency competitors 
reduced the price of fluorspar by $1 to $3 
a ton, but demand in the United States and 
Canada remained firm and no difficulties 
were anticipated in marketing fluorspar in 
the near future. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HUNGARIAN ALUMINA 
PLANT NEAR COMPLETION 


The alumina plant under construction in 
the village of Almasfuzito on the Danube 
River in Hungary is nearing completion, ac- 
cording to a foreign newspaper. Construc- 
tion was started during the war as a joint 
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Hungarian-German venture, but the end 
of the war halted operations. 

Reconstruction and completion of the 
buildings was undertaken under the Three- 
Year-Plan, and completion is scheduled for 
June 1951. The plant will be commemo- 
rated, however, on November 7, 1950. 

It was originally anticipated that the 
alumina would be exported for reduction 
elsewhere, but current plans for disposition 
were not divulged. 


Steps TAKEN TO INCREASE NICKEL 
PRODUCTION IN NEW CALEDONIA 


A number of constructive steps have been 
taken by Société le Nickel of New Caledonia 
with a view to more efficient and economical 
production of nickel matte and ferronickel, 
of about 40 percent nickel content. The 
company has concentrated its refining at its 
Doniambo (Noumea) plant. At the end of 
1949, it had two water-jacketed furnaces, 
four Bessemer converters, and one electric 
furnace, not all of which were in operation. 
In addition, a second electric furnace was 
being reconditioned, a third new electric 
furnace was being installed, and founda- 
tions for a fourth were being laid. The elec- 
tric furnaces formerly operated at the Yate 
hydroelectric development were being dis- 
mantled because refining could be done more 
efficiently at the Doniambo plant. 

The Yate development has been completed 
and four turbines and two penstocks are 
available when there is enough water to 
operate at such a rate. Power is delivered 
to the Doniambo plant in Noumea. 

Mining has been confined to a mine owned 
by the company in the Thio area, which is 
adaptable to the mechanization planned to 
relieve the severe labor shortage. 

Nickel-ore production in 1949 reached only 
93,870 metric tons, of roughly 3.6 percent 
nickel content, lagging far behind the 200,- 
000 tons which would be necessary for full 
operations of the Doniambo smelters, rated 
at a capacity of between 10,000 and 12,000 
tons of nickel matte of: about 77 percent 
nickel content annually. In 1949, New Cale- 
donia exported 3,950 metric tons of nickel 
matte and 936 tons of ferronickel, all to 
France. 


PREWAR PATTERN NOTED IN PORTUGAL’S 
ALUMINUM IMPORTS 


Portugal’s imports of aluminum and 
aluminum alloys increased from 658 metric 
tons in the first 6 months of 1949 to 817 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1950. Part 
of the increase is attributed to the use of 
aluminum wire in place of copper in a num- 
ber of hydroelectric projects now under 
construction. 

Germany was principal supplier in the 
first half of 1950, a position which indicates 
a return to the prewar pattern of Portuguese 
trade. Aluminum imports from Germany, 
nil in January-June 1949, totaled 362 tons 
in the 1950 period. Imports from the United 
Kingdom, first in the 1949 period with 313 
tons, declined to 158 tons. Other chief sup- 
pliers were Belgium and France, with 141 
tons and 108 tons, respectively. The United 
States supplied 31 tons in the first half of 
1949 but none in 1950. 


TUNISIAN MINE PRODUCTION OF LEAD 
REGISTERS SLIGHT GAIN 


The production of lead concentrate at 
Tunisian mines in the second quarter 1950 
rose slightly to 7,542 metric tons of about 
4,800 tons lead content, which brought the 
half-year total to 15,036 tons, of about 9,400 
tons lead content. Mechanical failures re- 
duced operations at the Ressas Touireuf 
mine in April, but output recovered by May. 
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New flotation equipment with a capacity of 
240 tons a day at the Djebel Semene mine 
promised to make the mine one of the im- 
portant producers in Tunisia. 

The Megrine, Djebel Hallouf, and Bizerte 
smelters received 12,629 tons of lead concen- 
trate in the second quarter, a 50-percent gain 
over the 8,327 tons reported for the first 
quarter of 1950. Imports, totaling 5,437 tons, 
of which 4,965 tons originated in Morocco 
and 472 tons in Algeria, accounted for nearly 
all of the increase. Imports in the first 
quarter amounted to only 1,063 metric tons. 
Output of pig lead by the smelters was 6,795 
tons in the second quarter, as compared with 
4,056 tons in the preceding quarter. 

Exports of pig lead rose from 3,865 tons in 
the first quarter to 5,551 tons in the April- 
June period, 2,880 tons of which moved to 
France, 2,032 tons to the United Kingdom, 
and 639 tons to Algeria. Tunisia exported 
more than 10,000 tons of pig lead to the 
United Kingdom in the 9-month period 
October 1949 to June 1950. 


Motion Pictures 
and quipment 


ARGENTINA PLANS A FILM ClTy 


A financial group, allegedly including 
Argentine and foreign capital and known as 
the Union Continental, has been created to 
finance and construct a motion-picture city 
in a Buenos Aires suburb. The city, accord- 
ing to present plans, will gather together 
Argentina’s widely scattered motion-picture 
industry. The Union Continental hopes that 
its film city will soon be a reality and equally 
as successful as Hollywood. 

A recent Argentine production, Surcos de 
Sangre, was filmed entirely in Chile by a new 
Argentine production unit. Chile offered not 
only the advantage of lower labor costs and 
inexpensive scenery but a labor force willing 
to work longer hours than are customary in 
Argentina. Cameramen, for example, worked 
10 hours a day on this picture. The picture 
is receiving high commercial and artistic 
ratings in the Argentine trade journals and 
may represent a dollar earner in the United 
States. 

An Argentine trade journal reports that 
the largest Argentine producer of motion 
pictures, Emelco, has accepted in principle 
an offer to make use of the color process of a 
United States company in the production 
of a picture. Under the proposed arrange- 
ment Emelco would provide the studios and 
other production facilities except photog- 
raphy. The United States company would 
supply the necessary cameras and special 
lights and develop the negatives. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Early in May 1950 a 35-mm. theater, the 
Olympia, opened in Martinique, the first new 
theater in the area in several years. It is 
equipped with Netherlands 35-mm. projec- 
tion equipment, has 700 seats, and has 14 
to 15 shows a week with an average weekly 
attendance of 3,000. Admission prices are 
100 and 150 francs. [The franc is currently 
quoted at 350 to the United States dollar.| 
The theater advertised that it would be com- 
pletely air-conditioned, but the air condi- 
tioning has not functioned properly since its 
opening. There are now a‘total of 23 35-mm. 
motion-picture theaters in the French West 
Indies with a total seating capacity of 9,600. 

Since November 1949 the proportion of 
French and United States 35-mm. films 
shown in the French West Indies has changed 
abruptly. Formerly, of the 140 feature films 





shown annually about 120 were French films 
and 20 were United States films. However, 
since that date, of the 12 or 13 features showy 
each month, 9 or 10 have been United State 
productions. Of the United States films Te 
leased each month, 2 or 3 have been dubbeg 
in French, 5 or 6 have been shown with 
French subtitles, and the remainder, Mostly 
musical comedies and action films, have been 
shown in the original version. 

There are 23 commercial 16-mm. motiop. 
picture theaters operating in the Frenc 
West Indies, with a total seating capacity of 
6,220. French and United States 16-mp 





films are exhibited in these theaters in aboy 
equal proportion. Rental rates for a 16-mm 
feature film average about 50,000 francs {oy 
6 months. All films, 16-mm. and 35-mn, | 
are imported from France. 


NEW THEATER OPENS IN BAHAMAS 


A new motion-picture theater, called the! 
“Capitol,” was opened in Nassau. It is owne| 
and operated by Pinder’s Hotel & Theater 
Enterprises, which also owns and operates 
the Rainbow Theater in Nassau. There are} 
now six theaters operating in the Bahamas 
with a total seating capacity of 3,200. 

The Capitol Theater has a seating capacity 
of 688 and is air-conditioned. The program 
is continuous from 3 p. m. to 1 a. m. daily, 
during which time the feature picture js 
shown four times. There is a change of 
program three times a week. The manage. 
ment does not plan any double-feature pro. 
grams for the present. Until 6 p. m. the 
cost of admission to the orchestra is 2 shill. 
ings and after 6 p. m. it is 3 shillings. Bal. 
cony seats cost 3 shillings in the afternoon 
and 4 shillings in the evening. 

[At the present rate of exchange 1 shill. 
ing=about 14 cents.,] 


16-MM. FILMS IN PERU 


There are 32 commercial users of 16-mm 
entertainment films in Peru, including thea- 
ters, hotels, and mining, petroleum, and agri- 
cultural companies which give 16-mm. ex- 
hibitions. In addition to these commercial 
users there are about 12 schools, colleges, 
and hospitals that are considered as more 
or less regular users of entertainment films. 
There are also 6 owners of 16-mm. mobile 
projection units. 

It is estimated that the total number of 
commercially exploited 16-mm. entertain- 
ment films in Peru totals some 500 to 600, 
most of which are United States films. Data 
obtained from the trade indicate that about 
40 to 60 16-mm. versions of Mexican features 
have been imported in the past year, and 4 
few 16-mm. versions of Argentine films also 
have been received. 

Most distributors who handle both 35-mm. 
and 16-mm. films continue to regard 16-mm. 
films with little enthusiasm because of the 
difficulties inherent in distribution to the 
small provincial towns, which constitute the 
main outlet for these films. Transportation 
facilities in many sections are inadequate, 
deterioration of films is rapid, many exhibi- 
tors are financially unreliable, and income is 
relatively low. Even with films dubbed in 
Spanish, which are generally more successful 
than films with subtitles, results have often 
not been encouraging. Serials are reported 
to be most popular, and some distributors 
feel that pictures with biblical subjects would 
be successful if available at reasonable costs. 
Rentals for 16-mm. films range from 50 to 
100 soles (about $3 to $6 in United States 
currency). 


VISUAL EDUCATION 1N SWEDEN 


The use of 16-mm. educational films in 
Sweden is well established, and efforts t 
increase film libraries in schools and other 
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educational institutions have recently in- 
creased. Sales of motion pictures to schools 
and libraries were reported to be consider- 
ably higher in 1949 and the first 6 months 
of ‘1950. Efforts also are being made to 
establish film libraries in connection with 
pook libraries. This system would enable 
schools to rent both the films and the projec- 
tor at a low price. Of the 62 book libraries 
throughout the country, 3 started this serv- 
ice during the past year, 2 with municipal 
aid. A Swedish projector distributor has 
stated that it is willing to place projectors 
at the disposal of the libraries at the low 
rental of 300 crowns a year for 3 years [1 
crown=about US#$0.19]. 

There is lively interest in the importation 
of educational and scientific films from the 
United States. The dollar shortage has pre- 
vented such imports since October 1947, but 
recently a small dollar amount was released 
for such purposes. 

Amateur users of 16-mm. films and equip- 
ment have no difficulty in filling their re- 
quirements. Film imports from the United 
Kingdom are admitted without restrictions, 
and licensing requirements for imports from 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Switzerland 
are expected to be removed soon. Imports 
of cameras and projectors from all countries 
are subject to import restrictions, but the 
quotas for British and French imports are 
rather liberal. It is expected that imports 
from Germany will increase. Importers of 
United States manufactures fear that they 
will have difficulty in regaining the lost 
marke. when importation is again possible. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER TRADE IN TANGIER AND 
SPANISH MorOcco 


Typewriters are not produced in either 
Tangier or Spanish Morocco. Reporting 
accounts for a large portion of the trade in 
Tangier. Only machines destined for Spain 
are reexported from Spanish Morocco. 

Spanish Morocco and other neighboring 
countries to Tangier have import restrictions 
on typewriters, though they permit entry of 
typewriters as part of a traveler’s personal 
effects. This has had a beneficial effect on 
trade in Tangier and at the same time re- 
duces the volume of imports in the neigh- 
boring areas. 

Typewriters having some foreign char- 
acters, diacritical marks, and other special 
features have a wider sales appeal than those 
not so equipped. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VENEZUELAN DEALERS IN IMPORTED HoG 
LARD Must ALSo Buy DOMESTIC VEGE- 
TABLE LARD 


The National Supply Commission has pub- 
lished the following announcement relative 
to hog-lard imports: 

“The National Supply Commission will dis- 
tribute the importation of 2,250,000 kilograms 
of North American hog lard that corresponds 
to the quota for import up to December 31, 
1950, among the regular dealers in local and 
imported lard. 

“The requests must be sent to the National 
Supply Commission before the 25th day of 
the present month. 
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“In granting licenses the National Supply 
Commission will entertain suggestions of 
those representatives authorized by Industry 
and Commerce. 

“The beneficiaries of these licenses will be 
obliged to purchase from national sources 
three units of vegetable lard for each unit 
of hog lard authorized for importation. The 
purchase of local vegetable lard must be ef- 
fected within the period of August 16, 1950, 
and December 31, 1950, and the proof of 
the purchase must be made by means of the 
canceled bills of sale from the national fac- 
tories presented in duplicate to the Com- 
mission. The bona fide nature of the sales 
will be duly checked.” 


Paints and 
Pigments 


AUSTRIAN LITHOPONE PRODUCTION 


Lithopone is produced by Bleiberger-Berg- 
werksunion at its plant at Arnoldstein 
Carinthia. Before April 1950, these works 
had an annual capacity of 2,200 metric tons. 
However, a new plant which began operations 
in April can produce 4,100 tons annually. It 
is expected that, when the factory is in con- 
tinuous production, 800 tons per year can be 
exported. 

In addition to lithopone, the plant will 
make zinc chloride, zinc sulfate, and barium 
chloride, sulfate, and sulfide. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PAPER SITUATION, UNITED KINGDOM 


The stringent paper situation in the United 
Kingdom continued during the second 
quarter of this year. Delivery dates, it is 
reported, are still being constantly advanced, 
orders now being taken for late 1951 
deliveries. 

The newsprint situation is especially crit- 
ical. Permission has been given already to 
import 25,000 long tons from Canada during 
the current half year, and the Government 
is now being asked to increase this amount 
by another 25,000 tons. However, it is not 
certain that Canada can supply this tonnage 
because, when it was announced in January 
1950 that no dollars would be avaialble for 
Canadian newsprint, the Canadian mills had 
to seek long-term contracts in other 
countries. 

It seems clear that nondollar countries 
have been unable to supply the United King- 
dom with sufficient quantities of newsprint 
to replace conceded Canadian supplies, and 
it appears that they will not be able to do 
so in the near future. Sweden, for example, 
is finding it difficult to fulfill export com- 
mitments and at the same time meet the 
demands of its home market. 

Several other factors have reduced the do- 
mestic supply. The British mills have been 
unable to reach the rate of 71144 percent of 
prewar permitted by the Government an- 
nouncement of March 5, 1950; a Government 
order required the British mills to increase 
their exports from 60,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
in 1950; and periodicals, released from con- 
trol in March 1950, will, according to reports, 
increase their consumption to about 97,000 
tons compared with 70,000 tons in 1949. The 
net result is that British newspapers will get 
this year only 64 percent of the output of 
the British mills as against 7214 percent in 
1949—reportedly a loss of nearly 50,000 tons. 


According to present information, it seems 
that the only solution to this situation may 
be to cut the newspapers to five or even 
four pages. 

In view of prices made effective by the 
Board of Trade on July 3, 1950, the Board 
of Directors of the Newsprint Supply Co. 
decided on the following prices of newsprint 
on reels to newspapers participating in the 
company’s plan: 


Price per ton 
ie "eae 2 

14 pound Demy 500’s !____________- + | 0 

1446 pound Demy 500’s !________- . 6B 15 0 

15 pound Demy 500’s !____________- 368 9 

114-1444-15 pounds Demy (174% x 224’’) 500 are 

about equivalent to 31-32-33 pounds, 24’’ x 36’’-500, re- 
spectively. 


According to reliable information, the sit- 
uation in the wood-pulp market also is very 
serious. It is stated that owing to the de- 
mand from the plastic industry as well as 
from the paper industry all kinds of pulp 
will continue to be extremely scarce during 
the present year. Prices have risen very 
substantially. 

Stocks of wood pulp for paper making at 
the end of April 1950 were shown as 209,800 
tons and were the lowest of any end of the 
month since June 1948. 

Pulp consumption, on the other hand, is 
well maintained, and in April a weekly aver- 
age usage of 26,490 tons of paper-making 
pulp was only 1,500 tons less than the simi- 
lar March figure and was still higher than 
at any time in 1949. 

The waste-paper situation is reported 
acute. Stocks at the end of April 1950 were 
62,100 tons, the lowest since April 1948. Im- 
ports are coming from the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and, to a small extent, from Nor- 
way. One reason for so great a demand for 
waste paper is the fact that the export drive 
calls for greater consumption of packaging 
materials, some of which are made from 
waste paper. 


Radio, ‘Television, 
Electrical 
Appliances 


URUGUAYAN RADIO PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Annual production of radio receiving sets 
is estimated at 35,000 to 40,000 units. Many 
of the components used in radio assembly 
are of United States origin, although varia- 
ble condensers are now produced locally, as 
well as speakers and transformers. The 
trend in the industry is, however, toward 
self-sufficiency in all major components ex- 
cept capacitors and resistors. This trend is 
indicated by the import statistics covering 
radio parts, which are as follows: 1947, $741, 
006; 1948, $433,005; and 1949, $393,880. 

In 1949, radio imports into Uruguay 
totaled 1,933 units valued at $98,339, com- 
pared with 1948 imports of 4,659 units valued 
at $166,815. The United States share of the 
market for radios declined from 76 percent in 
1948 to 34 percent in 1949, whereas the share 
of the United Kingdom increased from 11 
percent to 40. The Netherlands and Den- 
mark accounted for 19 percent of the imports 
in 1949. The United States share of the 
radio-parts market declined from 85 percent 
in 1948 to 57 percent in 1949, whereas the 
United Kingdom’s proportion increased from 
4 percent to 33 percent. These shifts are 
attributed to the dollar shortage and not to 
any lack of demand for United States 
products. 
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Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, INDOCHINA 


Rubber production amounted to 3,310 long 
tons in June, bringing the total for the first 
6 months of 1950 to 17,499 tons, according to 
preliminary statistics of the Syndicate of 
Rubber Planters in Saigon. In the first 6 
months of this year, output averaged 2,917 
tons per month as against 2,511 tons per 
month in the corresponding period of 1949. 

Producers believe that total 1950 output 
will at least equal and probably exceed the 
42,251 tons recorded in 1949, but lack of 
security and shortage of labor continue to be 
the limiting factors on rubber output. Be- 
lief is that complete pacification of Cochin- 
china, where most of the plantations are lo- 
cated, would permit production to be in- 
creased to nearly 70,000 tons annually within 
1 year. 

Consumption of rubber in Indochina 
amounted to 84 tons in May and 458 tons in 
the first 5 months of the year. Most of this 
rubber is consumed in two factories, which 
manufacture bicycle tires, rubber footwear, 
belting, tubing, and miscellaneous consumer 
items. Prewar (1938) consumption averaged 
only 15 tons per month. 

Exports of rubber from Indochina 
amounted to 2,416 tons in May and 3,284 tons 
in June. Total for January-June 1950 was 
24,765 tons as against 19,143 tons in the like 
pericd of 1949. 

Stocks of rubber in the Saigon—Cholon area 
and on plantations were placed at 4,882 tons 
at the end of June, unchanged from the 
preceding month, but down 8,267 tons from 
January 1, 1950. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, PERU 


A substantial decline in Peruvian produc- 
tion of tires in the first 6 months of 1950 
was attributed to diminished demand. The 
reported output was 29,084 tires, a decline of 
26 percent compared with the 39,351 units 
turned out in the second half of 1949 and 19 
percent compared with production of 35,843 
tires in the first half of 1949. On the other 
hand, the output of 21,256 tubes in the first 
half of 1950 was but slightly less than the 
21,590 produced in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Production was more than adequate 
to cover requirements, however, and the 
supply situation was easy. 

Manufacturers anticipate the usual sea- 
sonal increase in production in the second 
half of 1950, and estimates of tire and tube 
production are for 43,800 and 30,500 units, 
respectively. 

Peruvian tire sales.in the first half of 1950 
were estimated by the trade at 39,027 units, a 
decline of 13 percent under estimated sales 
of 44,891 units in the corresponding period of 
1949 but a gain of 33 percent over the num- 
ber—29,295 tires—-reportedly sold in the sec- 
ond half of 1949. 

The tire-retreading business was estimated 
at about 75 percent of normal activity. Total 
production continued at about 1,000 units 
monthly. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BOLIVIAN IMPORTS OF TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Toilet preparations imported by Bolivia 
from the United States and European coun- 
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tries are preferred by the higher-income 
brackets and by foreigners. The United 
States has been the leading supplier in this 
market in the postwar period and has ac- 
counted for a large percentage of consump- 
tion needs. However, in the first 6 months 
of 1950, United States shipments to Bolivia 
totaled only $28,682 (preliminary) against 
$77,868 in the corresponding 1949 period. 
The limited amount of exchange granted, the 
premium rate applicable to nonessential im- 
ports, and the recent prohibition of the use 
of private foreign exchange for imports have 
adversely affected this trade. However, some 
United States products reportedly are enter- 
ing the market by way of Argentina. 

Argentine-made toilet preparations supply 
the bulk of the cheaper imported articles 
which are consumed by the middle classes. 
Bolivian production of toilet preparations is 
small. 


CITRONELLA AND LEMONGRASS OILS, 
GUATEMALA 


It is estimated that Guatemala will pro- 
duce 1,000,000 pounds of citronella oil, Java 
type, in 1950, compared with 750,000 pounds 
in 1949. 

Lemongrass oil production in 1950 is ex- 
pected to reach 200,000 pounds, an increase 
of 50,000 pounds over the 1949 output. 


PLANS FOR Soap TESTING DRAFTED, 
INDIA 


The Oils, Fats, and Soaps Sectional Com- 
mittee of the Indian Standards Institution 
has prepared a draft of tests for soap and 
standard methods of sampling. Tests for 
the evaluation of such important character- 
istics as moisture content, matter insoluble 
in water and alcohol, free alkali and acid, 
unsaponifiable matter, and total rosin and 
fatty acids are described. It is expected that 
compliance with the standard will result in 
closer understanding in India between the 
various purchasing agencies and the in- 
dustry. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN PERFUMERY AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS, U. K. 


In the first 6 months of 1950, the United 
Kingdom exported perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations (excluding perfumed spirits, essen- 
tial oils, and toilet soap) valued at £1,884,193, 
compared with £2,212,815 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949 (£1 equivalents in United 
States currency: 1950, $2.80; 1949, $4.03). 
Tooth paste and dental preparations were 
valued at £471,575 (£368,823 in 1949) and 
cosmetics at £694,185 (£882,409). Shipments 
of perfumed spirits were valued at £256,734 
(£262,706) . Toilet-soap exports. totaled 
£817,154 (£1,051,279). 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (same class as above) declined to 
£37,702 from £47,983 in the corresponding 
months of 1949. No imports were reported 
for the other classifications. 


SITUATION FOR TOILETRIES, VENEZUELA 


Annual consumption of toilet preparations 
has been estimated at between $5,373,000 and 
$5,672,000 (at wholesale level) by trade 
sources. Some items, such as toilet waters, 
talcum powder, and liquid brilliantines, 
account for about 90 percent of the total 
consumption. National output has been con- 
tinually on the upgrade in postwar years. 

The United States is by far the principal 
supplier of imports of toilet preparations, 
with the exception of perfumes, in which field 
France shares importantly. A number of 
United States manufacturers of toilet prepa- 
rations have branch plants in Venezuela and 
several others have their lines manufactured 
under license by Venezuelan firms, as does 





a producer of a well-known European line of 
products. This procedure is receiving greate 
recognition because of the high impor, 
duties. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 





Cotton and Products 


Mapras, INDIA, Has FACILITIES FoR 
FUMIGATING COTTON 


Arrangements have been completed at/ 
Madras Harbor for fumigating imported ¢ot. 
ton, according to a press report from India. 
Hitherto cotton from United States ports 
intended for south India mills was received 
only at Bombay Harbor, from which it was} 
sent by rail to Madras. As a result of the 
faciilties now provided, it is expected tha 
the Madras port will be able to handle about 
40,000 bales of United States cotton for south 
India annually. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


OvuTPUT OF ABACA FIBER AND Tow jw 
PANAMA AND COSTA RICA 


Output of spinnable abaca fiber and tow 
in the first quarter of 1950, as well as in the 
final quarter of 1949, in Panama and Costa 
Rica is shown in the accompanying table, 
“Butcher harvesting” in the fall of 1949 and 
in the early winter of 1950, causing a reduc- 
tion of approximately 10 percent in the 195) 
quarter, makes the October—December 1949 
total harvest seem disproportionately high, 
In butcher harvesting, all stalks large enough 
to be decorticated are cut at one time in 
order to combat the ‘‘tip-over’’ disease. The 
2,800 acres thus treated in Costa Rica can 
be returned to full production within a rela- 
tively short time. 

Exports of abaca fiber in the first quarter 
of 1950 totaled 4,725,000 pounds, of which 
Panama furnished 2,325,000 and Costa Rica, 
2,400,000. Tow shipments in the same period 
amounted to 125,000 pounds—62,500 from 
Panama and 62,500 from Costa Rica. 


Production of Spinnable Abica Fiber and 
Tow in Costa Rica and Panama, October- 
December 1949 and January-March 195) 


{In pounds] 


Costa . 
Rica Total 


Item and period Panama 


Spinnable abaca fiber: 
October-December 1949 
January-March 1950 

Tow: 

October-December 1949 38, 250 
January-March 1950__- 56, 250 


2, 402, 400/)2, 726, 4100/5, 128, 
, 509, 200/2, 081, 700) 4, 500, 


“NS 


63, 250| 101, 
54, 250| 110, 


Source: Cia. Bananera de Costa Rica. 


Silk and Products 


TURKEY’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Despite the decreased production of silk- 
worm cocoons in Turkey during the first § 
months of 1950, prices were lower than i 
1949, and were generally considered unsat- 
isfactory to producers. According to a local 
newspaper report, the marketing season for 
fresh cocoons closed after only 39 days be 
cause of lack of demand. The marketing 
season in 1949 lasted 51 days and in 198, 
60 days. Output was estimated at 2,487 toms 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Industry and Commerce 


Egypt Planning Purchases for 
Railways, Telecommunications 


In view of the practical certainty that 
equipment deliveries will become progres- 
sively more difficult and appreciating the 
urgent need of many items of equipment, 
the Egyptian State Railways, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones Administration has completed 
and submitted to the Minister of Communi- 
cations a report on the requirements of the 
Administration. 

These are roughly estimated at £E20,000,- 
000, including £E4,200,000 for telegraph and 
telephone equipment; £E7,600,000 to cover 69 
locomotives, 150 passenger coaches, and 700 
freight cars, together with spare parts; 
£E3,800,000 for railway ties; £E3,000,000 for 
stores and supplies; and approximately 
£E2,000,000 for a new pipeline between Suez 
and Cairo. 

The Administration desires to have the 
equipment delivered by the end of the 1953— 
54 budget year, which ends February 28. 
The method by which the purchases will be 
made has not yet been decided. A purchas- 
ing commission may be appointed, tenders 
may be called for, or both methods may be 
used. 

How the program will be financed has not 
been determined. As domestic borrowing is 
being considered by the Government of 
Egypt in connection with large-scale public- 
works projects, it is possible that additional 
borrowing may be resorted to in order to 
finance the requirements of the Railways, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones Administration. 


Delta Line Service to 
West African Coast 


The Delta Line (Mississippi Shipping Co., 
Inc.) of New Orleans has announced, effec- 
tive in August, fixed sailings every 3 weeks 
from United States Gulf ports to West Africa, 
coincident with the inauguration of a new 
feeder service to reach ports in the Gulf of 
Guinea area. The fixed departures every 3 
weeks replace the former monthly sailing 
schedule. 

The feeder-service vessel, the M. V. Kong 
Dag will load and discharge cargoes at the 
many smaller coastal ports in the Gulf of 
Guinea area not easily accessible to the larger 
oceangoing vessels of the Delta Line, with 
Ship-to-ship transfer at key rendezvous 
points. The company states that this ar- 
tfangement will permit faster and more regu- 
lar service to ports heretofore served infre- 
quently, and will offer shippers and con- 
signees greater protection in the elimina- 
tion of pilferage, delays, and exposure of 
their cargoes to the elements. 

The feeder vessel is equipped to load and 
discharge heavy lifts, with 5-ton derricks and 
One special 30-ton heavy-lift derrick. The 
equipment will be particularly useful to 
shippers of logs in the smaller coastal ports, 
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who have had difficulty in finding carriers 
able to load their cargo. The trans-Atlantic 
ships are equipped with deep tanks for bulk- 
liquid cargoes, refrigerated space, and special 
heavy-lift facilities. Special cargoes are pro- 
tected by stowing in Safe-Way containers. 
Cargoes will move all the way in Delta Line 
ships, with through bill-of-lading protection. 


New Service Between Egypt 
and North Continental Ports 


The Khedivial Mail Line has announced 
the inauguration of a new regular passenger 
and cargo service, with first sailing from 
Alexandria on September 4, to Dunkirk, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
via Genoa and Marseilles, by their fast S. S. 
Khedive Ismail. 


Rail-Borne Goods Traffic 


Between India and Pakistan 


Rail-borne goods traffic between India and 
Pakistan during the month of July regis- 
tered an increase over that of June. The 
North Western Railway dispatched 1,558 
wagonloads and received 433. June figures 
were 1,178 and 420 wagons, respectively. 

Principal commodities shipped to India 
during the month were (in wagonloads) : 
Cottonseed, 1,306; fresh fruit, 85; dry fruit, 
48; oil cake, 42; gur, 26; gram, 25; salt, 8; 
soda ash, 6; miscellaneous, 12. 

Pakistan received the following from India 
(in wagonloads): Timber, 255; bamboo, 53; 
mangoes, 21; tea, 14; saffron, 10; cigarettes, 
9; beedies, 2; millstones, 2; acid, 3; onion- 
seed, 2; soap, 1; seeds, 1; cane ropes, 1; canvas 
bags, 1; miscellaneous, 58. 


New Zealand Government 
To Sell National Airways 


The New Zealand Government has an- 
nounced its willingness to sell its entire 
interest in the National Airways Corporation 
(NZNAC) to private investors. Any proposal 
for purchase will be considered, but it has 
been stated that the Government hopes to 
sell out “lock, stock, and barrel.” 

(Mr. Frazer of the Labor Party, however, 
has stated in Parliament that if his party 
is returned to office, it will repossess the air 
line at exactly the same price for which 
it may be sold plus the cost of any additions 
and improvements that may be made, less 
depreciation.) 

NZNAC, originally operated by the Union 
Steam Ship Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., under 
the name Union Airways, Ltd., was taken 
over by the Government under the National 
Airways Act of November 1945. During the 
first 2 years of Government operation, the 
air line showed a small profit, but it has 
been operated at a considerable loss for the 
past 2 years. It is estimated, for example, 








that the Government was paying about 6d. 
to the passenger’s 4d. for every passenger 
mile flown in New Zealand for the past year. 
The corporation’s operating losses for the 
fiscal year 1949-50 were about £360,000, com- 
pared with an operating loss of £78,068 for 
the preceding year, in addition to which the 
Government also paid the entire cost of 
ground facilities and navigational aids. 

The assets of the corporation are reported 
to total £1,796,000, comprised largely of the 
aircraft fleet. The latest available informa- 
tion is that NZNAC is flying 89,663 scheduled 
miles a week over an unduplicated route 
mileage of 7,025. 


Aircraft Fleet of National Airways Corpora- 
tion, New Zealand, June 1950 


! 
Number | Manufacturer Model 


(ee ..| Douglas_-- | DC-3. 
nee : } de. ... | C-47. 

5... ay te | DeHaviland | Fox Moth, 

13... | Lockheed - _- | Lodestar. 

cars Een Se AP awns} Me. ...| Sunderland. 

..---.----| DeHaviland_...| Dominie. 


Source: U. 8. Civil Aeronautics Board. 


New Zealand Increases Postage, 
Telegraph, and Telephone Rates 


In an effort to remove or reduce its deficit, 
the New Zealand Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment increased telephone, postage, and tele- 
graphic charges effective July 16, 1950. Rises 
in telephone rentals, which had not been 
altered in 27 years, range from 25 to 40 per- 
cent, and telegraphic rates were increased 
about 2 pence per average message. No 
change was made in letter rates, but ordi- 
nary parcel postage rose by 12 to 57 percent. 
Increases also were made on postage of news- 
papers and commercial papers. 

The Department reported that for the year 
ended March 31, 1950, it provided a record 
number of telephones to new subscribers, 
24,806, compared with 21,067 in the preced- 
ing year. The total number of telephones in 
New Zealand on March 31 this year was 
348,539. Despite the record installation, in- 
crease in demand has outstripped supply, 
and as of March 31 the waiting list for tele- 
phones was 55,309, or 6,931 above that re- 
corded a year earlier. 


Japan Approves Plan to 
Reorganize Power Industry 


The Japanese Cabinet has approved a re- 
organization plan which may soon abolish 
the existing Government-controlled Japan 
Electric Power Co. and its various regional 
distributors, and permit the establishment of 
nine private enterprises each operating within 
one of nine regions throughout Japan. Ac- 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Switzerland Sets Dates for 
1951 Automobile Exposition 


March 8-18 are the dates set for the 1951 
Annual International Automobile Exposi- 
tion of Geneva, Switzerland. It is antici- 
pated that automobile manufacturers from 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Germany, and Czechslovakia will again 
be represented. 

October 15, 1950, is the last date on which 
applications for space at the exposition will 
be accepted. Further information may be 
obtained by writing directly to the Secre- 
tariat General, 1, Place Du Lac 1, Geneva, 
Switzerland, or to any of the Swiss com- 
mercial offices located in various cities of 
the United States. 

At the last event 82 makes of automo- 
biles from 7 countries were shown, including 
22 makes from the United States. On dis- 
play in addition to automobiles were trucks, 
busses, motorcycles, bicycles, boats, motors, 
and automobile accessories. Over 300,000 
people are estimated to have attended the 
exposition, among them a large number of 
foreign visitors. 


New Orleans International 
Exposition Canceled 


The Mid-Century International Exposition, 
which was scheduled to be held in New Or- 
leans from September 15 through October 1, 
1950, has been canceled, according to advice 
received from Frank Dane, its president and 
general manager. 


Germany Plans Building 
Construction Exhibition 


The participation of the United States 
building industry in the proposed Con- 
structa Building Exhibition is being sought 
by the German organizers. Plans call for 
holding the exhibition in Hannover, Ger- 
many, on the trade-fair site from July 3 to 
August 12, 1951. Many prominent German 
Officials and businessmen are members of 
the organization sponsoring the event. Dr. 
Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic, is honorary president. 

The exhibits will cover national, regional, 
and town planning; housing; building tech- 
niques; organization of building handicrafts; 
building industries; and building machinery. 


Foreign countries have been invited to par- 
ticipate. 

Several copies of the booklet (in English) 
outlining the plan for the exhibition are 
available in the Fairs and Exhibition Branch 
(IT-940), Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and will be loaned to interested parties on 
request. Persons, firms, or organizations de- 
siring to take part in this event should write 
directly to I. A. Heinicke, Constructa Build- 
ing Exhibition, Hannover, Germany. 


Zagreb Fair Will Display 
Record Number of Exhibits 


This year’s Zagreb International Fair, to 
be held from September 23 to October 9, will 
have the largest number of exhibits in its 
history, it is reported. Twenty-five percent 
more space than last year will be utilized by 
foreign exhibitors. These include firms from 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, Austria, Eastern Ger- 
many, England, France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, United States, Sweden, 
Free Territory of Trieste, Denmark, and Mex- 
ico. Italy is said to be preparing the most 
extensive exhibits. The Zagreb International 
Fair, according to the Yugoslav press, “will 
have a more commercial character, (since) 
our economy has developed in such a way 
that many articles (which previously were) 
produced solely for display at previous fairs 
are now ready to enter into international 
trade.” 

United States commercial visitors planning 
to be in Yugoslavia at the time of the fair 
will have an opportunity of seeing there 
many products from most of the neighboring 
countries, as well as those from other 
countries. 


U. S. Participation in 
Berlin Industrial Fair 


It appears likely that the most important 
exhibit at the Berlin Industrial Fair, which 
will be held from October 1 through 15 at 
the Funkturn fairgrounds, will be a model 
United States home, equipped with all mod- 
ern conveniences. It will be accompanied 
by a technician, who will lecture on housing, 
and a person to supervise its assembly and 
be in charge of the exhibit. Another out- 
standing exhibit will be an animated model 
display of American rail transportation, 
loaned by the Brotherhood of Railroad Work- 

















Ty. 





ers and accompanied by two technicians, one 
of whom will be able to answer questions ip 
German. ° 

The United States Department of Com. 
merce exhibit will be housed in the United 
States pavilion, the George C. Marshall 
House, named in honor of the famed World 
War II general. Commerce representatives 
will be present to give information on United 
States trade and marketing techniques. In 
this pavilion, too, will be an exhibit by ECA, 
United States labor organizations will also 
participate. 

Among other foreign countries exhibiting 
are Great Britain, France, Italy, Norway, 
Sweden, and the Netherlands. Berlin in- 
dustrialists have booked all space allotted 
to them. Many of these Berlin firms expect 
to expand their export trade at this fair, 

The event is one of a series of cultural 
and trade exhibitions being staged in West- 
ern Berlin, the first of which was the very 
successful International Automobile Show 
held in May of this year. 


Chicago Makes Plans for 
International Food Show 


A vast array of food and food products, 
as well as a variety of other items sold in 
grocery stores and equipment used therein, 
manufactured in the United States and 
abroad, will be on display at the Interna- 
tional Food Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
June 9-15, 1951. The event is sponsored by 
the National Association of Retail Grocers, 
one of the oldest and largest organizations 
of its kind in the United States. 

To facilitate foreign participation, the As- 
sociation has organized and will finance a 
nonprofit firm called the International Food 
Exposition, Inc. Already customs legislation 
has been enacted to simplify the entry of 
foreign goods for exhibition at the show 
(Public Law No. 705, Eighty-first Congress). 

In order to stimulate as much interest 
abroad as possible, the Department of Com- 
merce and the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration have circularized diplomatic, con- 
sular, and ECA offices. Commerce Field Of- 
fices have also been requested to inform all 
interested parties. 

Both foreign and domestic firms wishing 
to take part in the show should submit their 
requests for exhibition space to Miss R. M. 
Kiefer, Secretary-Manager, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Il. 





A project to encourage the use of fertilizers 
for improving grassland and marginal land 
in the United Kingdom began on July 1, 
1950, according to an announcement of the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. Legis- 
lation to authorize a subsidy has been intro- 
duced into Parliament. 
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Japan’s sheet-glass industry, which in 
1937 produced 4,600,000 cases, is rapidly 
reaching its prewar level. The industry sus- 
tained hardly any war damage, while reha- 
bilitation now in progress will increase 
capacity by about 30 percent Over prewar 
levels. 


Venezuelan imports of glass and glass 
products during the first quarter of 1950 
totaled $1,395,000. The United States was 
the principal source of supply, although in- 
creasing amounts of flat glass were imported 
from Belgium and fine stemware from 
Czechoslovakia. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U. S. Travel to Europe 
Continues at High Rate 


Travel to Europe is increasing in spite of 
the international situation, according to the 
European Travel Commission. More people 
renewed or had passports issued during July 
1950 than during July 1949. The actual fig- 
ures are 21,635 passports issued or renewed 
for travel abroad in July 1950, compared with 
19,688 during July of the preceding year. 

Further proof that people are going to 
Europe in considerable numbers springs 
from the fact that bookings for the majority 
of the trans-Atlantic air lines for September 
are equal to those a year ago. One air line 
reports more than a 100 percent increase 
and another 26 percent over September 1949. 
Because trans-Atlantic carriers have steadily 
added ships and planes to the European run 
in recent years, space is available now for 
crossings in spite of these increased book- 
ings, and returning space is also available, 
as it normally is during September and Octo- 
ber. Although there have been some cancel- 
lations, steamship companies and air lines 
both report that cancellations always occur 
and that the rate during the last month has 
not been unusually high. 

A check of the carriers and travel agents 
also indicates that individuals and groups 
are departing on schedule and in greater 
numbers than last year. During August, for 
example, several large groups have gone to 
Europe. One of the largest single groups 
consisted of 600 pilgrims, who left Boston 
on August 4. More than 200 pilgrims de- 
parted from New York on August 15. On 
August 28, 40 members of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs left for a 37-day 
tour of 9 European countries; and 100 Ameri- 
can teachers sailed on August 23 to spend a 
year teaching in Europe, many accompanied 
by their families. 


Venezuela Allots Funds 
for Travel Development 


The Venezuelan national budget for the 
fiscal year 1950-51 allocates 4,866,688 bolivars 
to travel and tourism activities. Of this 
amount 84,264 bolivars is for salaries, and 
the remaining 4,782,424 bolivars for the ac- 
quisition of consumer durable and nondur- 
able goods, for credits and outlays to new 
hotels, and for tourism promotion. (One 


bolivar equals $0.2985 United States cur- 
rency.) 


Change in Visa Requirements 
for Traveling Through Brazil 
The 8-day stop-over privilege heretofore 


granted passengers in transit through Brazil 
has been revoked, according to the United 
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States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. Passen- 
gers in transit who are in possession of a 
valid passport and visa for a country beyord 
may enter Brazil for the time the carrier 
remains in that country or, in the case of 
transshipment, for the time required to 
take another carrier, depending on the date 
of its departure. Travelers desiring to re- 
main in Brazil for a longer period must have 
a visa. 


Restriction Lifted for 
Travelers to Britain 


Recent lifting of restrictions permits 
hotels and restaurants to offer more varied 
and higher-quality food, according to the 
British Travel Association. Restaurants 
now provide a much wider choice of dishes. 
And the actual cost of meals in many of the 
better places is no more because surcharges 
have been dropped. Rationing of gasoline 
is ended. Although visitors have been able 
to obtain ample gas for motoring in com- 
pact Britain, now all red tape has been 
eliminated. There are no forms to fill out; 
it’s simply a matter of driving to the gas 
station and making the purchase. Visitors 
can take full advantage of devaluation 
prices when buying suits, sweaters, china, 
silver, leatherware and other famous high- 
quality merchandise. Up to $500 worth of 
goods can be brought back to the United 
States duty free. 


Egypt Appropriates Funds for 
Travel Publicity in U. S. 


The Egyptian Office of Exchange Control 
has approved the transfer to the Egyptian 
Embassy in Washington the sum of $36,250 
to cover the expenses of travel publicity for 
Egypt in the United States during the 1950— 
51 fiscal year, according to the United States 
Embassy at Cairo. This sum represents the 
first part of a credit of ££26,000, or $74,620, 
being itself part of a general credit for 
publicity of £E50,000 to be paid to an Amer- 
ican advertising firm for tourist promotion 
in the United States. 


India Clarifies Regulations 
Covering Foreign Tourists 


A recent Government of India Press In- 
formation Bureau release from the Ministry 
of Transport contained the following state- 
ment in refutation of charges in the Indian 
press that foreign tourists in India had ex- 
perienced difficulties because of exchange, 
currency, and visa restrictions: 

“There are no restrictions whatsoever on 
visitors to India receiving funds through 
banking channels for their expenses in 
India. Tourists and other persons resident 


abroad cannot, however, obviously make 
payments to residents in India, even from 
any accounts which they may hold in India, 
for purposes other than such travel pur- 
poses, except as required by the exchange- 
control rules of the countries concerned. 

“The formalities for the grant of visas to 
intending tourists have already been sim- 
plified. Indian representatives abroad who 
are normally called upon to deal with ap- 
plications from tourists have been author- 
ized to grant visas valid for 3 months’ stay 
in India without prior reference to the Gov- 
ernment of India. No health requirements 
in addition to those laid down in various 
international sanitary conventions have 
been imposed, except in regard to yellow 
fever. No deposits or guarantees regarding 
their maintenance expenses in India from 
residents in India are necessary in the case 
of tourists. Registration procedure has been 
simplified considerably, and this is now be- 
ing done at the port of arrival. Tourists are 
not required to report their movements in- 
side the country to the police.” 


Australia Opens De Luxe 
Hotel on Hayman Island 


The first of what is hoped to be a new 
series of de luxe hotels in Australia was com- 
pleted and opened to the public on July 3, 
1950, according to the United States Consul 
at Brisbane. This hotel, The Royal Hayman, 
is situated on Hayman Island, 30 miles off 
the north Queensland coast and 600 miles 
north of Brisbane, the capital of the State 
of Queensland. Hayman Island is 20 miles 
from the Great Barrier Reefs, a 1,200-mile 
chain of amazing coral formation. The hotel 
took 2 years to build and cost close to a 
quarter of a million pounds (about $500,- 
000). The main building, almost 300 feet 
long, is H-shaped and is flanked by 30 sleep- 
ing lodges or cabanas capable of accom- 
modating 120 guests. 

Australia as a whole and Queensland in 
particular suffer from a dearth of first-class 
hotels. Even the largest cities lack adequate 
accommodations. Except for one good hotel 
in Brisbane, there are practically no hotels 
in this vast State which can be called first- 
class. This fact was emphasized by the pres- 
ident of the Brisbane Chamber of Commerce 
in his speech accepting a new term of office, 
a speech which was a plea for modern hotels 
with adequate and comfortable accommoda- 
tions and more tempting cuisine. 


Purchase Tax Abatement for 
Hotels in United Kingdom 


Hotels owners in the United Kingdom, 
seeking to attract foreign tourists have been 
handicapped in making additions and re- 
placements by the purchase tax imposed on 
necessary purchases of materials and equip- 
ment, according to ECA, London. 

It was announced in the House of Com- 
mons on July 6 that the Government has now 
decided to offer relief from the purchase tax 
under the following conditions: (1) The 
Government will contribute the amount of 
purchase tax collectible on material and 
equipment purchases during the year ending 
March 31, 1951, on compfehensive schemes 
for initial equipment or reequipment of 
hotels which, in the opinion of an inde- 
pendent advisory committee, will be likely 
substantially to increase or improve the ac- 
commodation available and suitable for 
American and Canadian visitors. (2) Large 
schemes of capital equipment which cannot 
be completed by March 31, 1951, may be 
eligible for similar contributions in respect 
of expenditures incurred up to a reasonable 
date thereafter. 
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It is believed that the proposal will ac- 
celerate requests for licenses for remodeling, 
extension, and new equipment and will add 
to the hotel accommodation available by 
1951. 


Industry Medical Directors 
Evaluate Workers’ Vacations 


Results of a recent limited survey made 
among medical directors of industrial firms 
in the United States indicate the following: 
(1) Vacations with pay are a good invest- 
ment on the part of industry; (2) the ma- 
jority are opposed to saving vacation time 
for a year and applying it to a subsequent 
year; (3) a complete change of environment, 
relaxation, and physical activity which re- 
creates but does not sap vitality provide the 
best type of vacation; (4) 2 weeks is gener- 
ally long enough for the average person and 
should be the minimum time allowed; (5) 
if more than 2 weeks is given, a split vaca- 
tion is desirable; and (6) the medical direc- 
tor or plant physician should have authority 
to extend vacations when in his opinion such 
action is necessary. 


Canada Reports Upswing in 
Traffic Volume From U. S. 


The volume of traffic entering Canada from 
the United States on travelers’ vehicle per- 
mits was more than 3 percent heavier for 
the first 6 months of 1950 than for the same 
period last year, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. The permits, 
issued to non-Canadian vehicles staying 
longer than 48 hours or leaving Canada at a 
border point other than that of entry, to- 
taled 592,369 for the half year. The 6-month 
figure in 1949 was 573,076. In 1948 the cor- 
responding total was 503,960. For June 1950 
the upswing for the month compared with 
June 1949 was nearly 8 percent. 

During the first 6 months of 1950 the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau of Ot- 
tawa received 266,920 individual inquiries 
from prospective tourists, an all-time record. 


Salzburg Festival Draws More 
Tourists Than in 1949 


Tourists visiting the Salzburg Festival of 
1950 during the first half of its duration were 
far in excess of last year, according to pre- 
liminary press reports and personal observa- 
tion by the United States Consul General at 
Salzburg, Austria. Official figures show the 
total number of foreign tourists visiting Salz- 
burg to be 10,257 during the first 10 days of 
the Festival, which began on July 27. The 
recent conclusion of a travel agreement with 
Western Germany made possible the inclu- 
sion of 482 German visitors this year. Tourist 
visitors last year were 6,098 for the corre- 
sponding period. 

While large-scale cancellations at the last 
moment because of the Korean situation were 
rumored, these have not been confirmed by 
direct observation. There is reason to believe 
that some competition was experienced from 
the Festival in Bregenz (on the Swiss border), 
which reported a total of 70,000 visitors, in- 
cluding Austrians, during the 3 weeks ending 
August 6. When final calculations are made, 
however, Salzburg will probably have little 
reason to complain of its 1950 summer season. 


Tourism Fair in Italy 


The Third Annual Trento International 
Fair of Tourism and Sports was officially 
opened at the Palazzo Sanzio in Trento on 
Saturday morning, August 12, and continued 
until August 27, according to the United 
States Consul at Venice. Foreign nations 
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participating were Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Germany, Norway, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States. 

The Palazzo Sanzio, where the fair was held, 
is situated a short distance from the historic 
Castle Bonconsiglio, one of the area’s chief 
tourist attractions. Most of the exhibits fea- 
tured items of interest to travelers in the 
Alpine areas of Europe, such as mountain- 
climbing and hiking clothing and equipment, 
skis and other winter-sports articles, bicycles, 
motorcycles, small automobiles, boats, and 
first-aid equipment. 


Travel Slogan for Germany 


The slogan “Music in Germany” has been 
approved by the Advisory Board of the Ger- 
man Tourist Association for the 1951 promo- 
tional campaign for foreign tourism. Out- 
standing events will be: Theater festival in 
Bayreuth; Mozart festival in Wurzburg; 
opera festival in Munich; singing contests in 
Frankfurt and Mainz. 


British Isles Attract 
U. S. Tourists 


Ten thousand American holiday-makers 
will probably come to Ulster in 1950, Sir 
Alexander Maxwell, chairman of the British 
Travel and Holidays Association, stated at a 
recent luncheon held in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, according to the United States Con- 
sul General in that city. Sir Alexander re- 
ported that tourism is now the leading dollar 
earner for the United Kingdom, bringing 
£ 60,000,000 (£1—US$2.80) in foreign cur- 
rency to Great Britain in 1949. He estimated 
that 170,000 Americans would visit the British 
Isles this year, bringing $70,000,000-$75,000,- 
000 (£25,000,000), and that total tourist 
traffic was expected to produce £ 65,000,000. 
Sir Alexander stressed that tourism is very 
much a “bread-and-butter’’ business to 
Northern Ireland, and that both Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland would have to rely 
more and more in the future on the mod- 
erate-income group from America. 


Devaluation Causes Drop in 
Swiss Winter Tourist Trade 


Tourism has been more seriously affected 
by the currency devaluation of last Septem- 
ber than any other sector of the Swiss econ- 
omy, according to the United States Legation 
at Bern. Tourist traffic, previously hindered 
by exchange restrictions, has now begun to 
feel the full impact of the devaluations. The 
winter season (December-—February) regis- 
tered a drop not only in foreign visitors, 
about 75 percent of whom come from coun- 
tries which have devalued, but also in Swiss 
visitors, who went abroad in greater numbers 
as a result of the increased purchasing power 
of the Swiss franc in neighboring countries. 
Even more disquieting to the industry than 
the 10 percent decline in tourist frequency 
during the past winter season is the fact that 
Switzerland is the only traditional tourist 
country in Western Europe which has not 
registered a tourist gain during the past year. 


Travel to Sweden Increases 


The number of travelers to Sweden in 1949, 
excluding those from Norway and Denmark, 
increased by 14 percent over the previous 
year, the United States Embassy at Stock- 
holm reports. With the exception of iron- 
curtain countries, the Netherlands was the 
only country showing a decline (negligible) 
in the number of residents visiting Sweden. 
Great Britain showed an increase of 19 per- 
cent, and the United States 5 percent, in the 
number of residents traveling to Sweden. 





Progress and History of 
India’s Tourist Effort 


The Government of India constituted jpn 
1948 an ad hoc Tourist Traffic Committee, 
consisting of representatives of the ministries 
concerned and of the tourist, transport, ang 
hotel industries, to work out  practica) 
schemes for the immediate development of 
foreign tourist traffic, according to the Minis. 
try of Transport of India in a letter to the 
Travel Branch. With the assistance of the 
committee, the Indian Government has con. 
tinuously pressed for the removal of many 
unnecessary, and at times annoying, hin. 
drances relating to passports, visas, regis. 
tration, currency, and customs formalities, 

An American Tourist Promotion Group was 
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formed in January 1950, consisting of repre. 


sentatives of the American Express Company, 
Trans World Airways, Pan American Airways, 
and Thos. Cook & Son. This group met for 
the first time on January 20, and considered 
points relating to hotel reservations, foreign 
exchange, customs, export restrictions, pub. 
licity, tourist cars, and pleasure cruises. 

Other problems to be resolved relate to 
hotel accommodations and publicity. The 
objective is to attract foreign, and particu. 
larly American, visitors, not only by intelli. 
gent publicity but also by arrangements for 
efficient and economical service. There are 
at present good hotels in the more important 
cities of India, but the problem of catering to 
western tastes in other places requires consid- 
eration. Efforts are being made to conducta 
survey and to bring about improvements. 

Some hotels have already agreed to make 
priority reservations for tourists. A booklet 
entitled “India—Tourist Information,” con- 
taining essential information for tourists, 
has been published. Steps have also been 
taken to prepare an up-to-date handbook on 
India, a standardized timetable for tourists, 
and regional guidebooks. These are expected 
to be published shortly. A guidebook on 
Kashmir, a folder, and a few posters were 
printed last summer as a part of the pub- 
licity to promote tourist traffic to Kashmir, 
Preparation of folders and posters for other 
tourist centers has been initiated, and pub- 
lication of these is expected soon. 

Efforts are being made to improve tourist 
facilities at key centers of attraction, e. g,, 
Delhi, Agra, Rajputana, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Simla, Darjeeling, Ajanta, Ellore. Regional 
tourist offices have been established at Bom- 
bay, Delhi, and Madras. A similar office will 
also be set up at Calcutta. A special ‘Tourist 
Introduction Card” is to be issued to foreign 
tourists which will enable them to secure the 
good offices of Government servants generally 
and, in particular, to obtain certain essential 
facilities, such as prompt customs clearance 
and adequate gasoline for motoring. The 
Indian States have also agreed to relax pro- 
hibition laws in the case of bona fide tourists. 
It is also proposed that small sections be 
opened in Indian Embassies and Consulates 
for tourist publicity purposes. 


Pakistan Holds Conference To 
Promote Tourist Trade 


A conference was held in Karachi, on July 
26, for the purpose of promoting the country’s 
tourist trade, according to the United States 
Embassy, Karachi. Representatives of the 
various Provincial governments and officials 
representing all the Ministries of the Central 
Government were scheduled to attend the 
conference. The tourist expert for the Ec0- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Mr. Ennis Groom, whose services have been 
placed at the disposal of the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment, arrived in Karachi shortly before 
the conference and remained about 2 weeks. 
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(Continued from p. 10) 


Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to export 
pearls. Catalog obtainable direct from Japa- 
nese firm upon request. 

24. Morocco—Sonora S. A. (manufacturer, 
chemist), 10 Rue Murillo, Tangier, offers on 
an outright-sale basis aromatic essence for 

erfume, available in units of 200 liters. 
Quality inspection available at a laboratory 
jn Tangier named by purchaser at his ex- 
pense. Detailed information available on a 
loan vasis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Netherlands—C. van den Berg (export 
merchant), Adm. de Ruyterweg 140, Amster- 
dam, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
storage batteries suitable for passenger auto- 


, mobiles. 








World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

26. Portugal—Elias L. Rodrigues & Cia., 
Lda. (exporter), Rua da Victoria, 53-2, Lis- 
pon, has available for export cacao beans, 
tea, and coffee. Coffee grades: Amboim, 
Novo-Redondo, Ambriz, Cazengo, Encoje, 
Arabica, and Timor. Independent quality 
inspection of coffee accompanied by certifi- 
cate issued by the Government institution, 
Junta de Exportacao de Cafe Colonial. 

27. Scotland—Alexander, Fergusson & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 50 MRuchill Street, 
Maryhill, Glasgow, N. W., cffers on an out- 
right-sale basis high-grade leads, paints, and 
varnishes. Descriptive catalog available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U, S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Scotland—Robert Allison (manufac- 
turer), Cumberland Works, 9 Cumberland 
Street, Glasgow, C. 5, offers on an outright- 
sale basis high-quality Celtic art jewelry. 
Photographic catalog with price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Scotland—George Brown & Co. (Ma- 
rine), Ltd. (shipbuilder and repairer), Green- 
ock, Renfrewshire, offers on an outright-sale 
basis first-class steel ships, 50 to 350 feet long, 
30 to 2,509 tons. Photographic booklet avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

80. Scotland—Charles Lindsay, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 233 London Road, Glasgow, S. E., 
offers on an outright-sale basis first-class 
reproduction brassware, such as log boxes, 
hall sets, plaques of Scottish design. Illus- 
trated catalog with prices available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

31. Sweden—A. B. El- & Gassvetsning 
(manufacturer, exporter), Post Box 12018, 
Goteborg, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for first-class gas and electric welding ap- 
paratus and equipment. Illustrated leaflets 
and catalog available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. Sweden—Svenska Kopierings Aktie- 
bolaget (manufacturer), 84 Ridmansgatan, 
Stockholm, offers on an outright-sale basis 
high-quality thumbtacks (drawing pins) of 
stainless steel with brass heads for drafts- 
men. Tacks also made to specifications. 
Sample card of tacks and price information 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Firm states 


September 18. 1950 


it has had no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States and would appreciate 
all necessary information to facilitate ship- 
ments. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

33. Turkey—Ahmet Kinaci (wholesaler), 
Hisar Cami Onu, Izmir, desires to export and 
seeks agent for meerschaum pipes. Photo- 
graphic booklet and price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Canada—Comet Trading Co. (import- 
ing distributor), 1065A Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 4, Ontario, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on men’s neckties and men’s jewelry. 

35. Italy—Societa’ per l’Estrazione e la 
Raffinazione degli Olii Vegetali e per 1’Indus- 
tria Saponiera, S. P. E. R. O. (importers, ex- 
porters, manufacturers), 1 Piazzo Rovere, 
Genoa, is interested in purchase quotations 
for machinery for the edible-oil industry; 
and animal and vegetable fats and oils for 
industrial uses. 

36. Italy—Ufficio Consulenza per 1l’Indus- 
tria Tessile, W. C. I. T. (sales agent and com- 
mission merchant), 14/R via dell-Accademia, 
Prato, Florence, wishes purchase quotations 
on textile machinery and replacement parts 
for the working of carded wool. 

37. Japan—Daikai Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., No. 
352, Osaka Building, Sozecho, Kita-ku, Osaka, 
desires to contact exporters of lignum vitae 
lumber. 

38. Japan—Harada Sangyo Kaisha, Ltd., 9 
Andoji-Bashi-Dori, 3-chome, Osaka, desires 
purchase quotations on 2-ethyl-heryl alcohol 
and iso-octyl alcohol. 

39. New Zealand—J. G. Riddell & Co., Ltd. 
(importers), Wellington, desires information 
and prices on complete wood-barrel- or keg- 
making plants from American manufactur- 
ers. The plant is desired for making wood 
barrels having a capacity of 300 pounds of 
tallow. This capacity is the unit used by 
the meat-freezing plants of the country in 
exporting tallow, exports of which total more 
than 20,000 tons annually. 

40. Norway—O. C. Anelsens Fabrikker A/S 
(manufacturer), Fiekkefjord, seeks purchase 
quotations on both finished and unfinished 
oak staves for barrels for fat and oil indus- 
try, barrels to contain 200 liters. Length, 35 
inches; thickness, % mill.; average width, 
3% inches; with corresponding headings. 
Tight staves planed on inside are desired. 
Firm estimates amount needed each year as 
15,000 to 20,000 staves. 


Agency Opportunities 


41. Belgium ~— Etablissements Victor 
Thomas S. A. (manufacturer’s agent) , 37 Rue 
Plantin, Brussels, desires to represent an 
American firm for hides, skins, and articles 
for shoe industry. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

42. Canada—C. E. Morton (manufacturer's 
agent) , 21 King Street East, Toronto, Ontario, 
wishes to obtain agency for various types of 
textiles, such as cottons, woolens, rayons, lin- 
ings, prints, sheetings, broadcloths, voiles and 
dimities. 

43. Dominican Republic — P._ Ernesto 
Bufols G. (agent), Aptdo. de Correos No. 897, 
Ciudad Trujillo, wishes to act as agent on a 
commission basis for an American canner of 
meat products, as well as a packer of edible 
pork lard. 

44. France—Paul Dewavrin et Fils (brok- 
er), 35 Rue du Tilleul, Tourcoing (Nord), 
seeks agency for raw cotton. 

45. Mozambique — Auto  Sobressalentes, 
Lda. (wholesaler, retailer, direct importer, 


manufacturers’ agent), P. O. Box 693, Lou- 
renco Marques, wishes to obtain agency for 
first-class, small, hand-powered rice shellers 
and small, hand-powered peanut shellers for 
native use, slightly larger than the domestic 
type, and preferably steel-sheet built. Both 
types of shellers to be ordered in lots of 24. 


Foreign Visitors 


46. Canada—Dr. Joseph M. Besso, repre- 
senting Doric Textile Mills, Ltd. (manufac- 
turers of rayon and nylon textiles), St. Johns, 
Quebec, is interested in purchasing tertile 
machinery, yarns, and fibers. Scheduled to 
arrive the third week in September, via Chi- 
cago, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. addresses: 
Palmer House, State and Monroe Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (third week in September); Drake 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. (last week in Septem- 
ber). Itinerary: Chicago and New York. 

47. England—wW. R. Kennion, representing 
The New Insulation Co., Ltd., Bristol Road, 
Gloucester, is interested in contacting Amer- 
ican manufacturers of heavy electrical equip- 
ment using high-quality insulating materials. 
Mr. Kennion will carry a descriptive film on 
the manufacture and end uses of insulating 
material. Scheduled to arrive September 4, 
via New York, for a 9 weeks’ visit in the 
United States and Canada. He will return 
to the United States from Canada about Oc- 
tober 10. U.S. address: % Harvey, Barber & 
McKee, 34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. Netherlands West Indies—G, Macher- 
owski, representing firm of same name (im- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer), V/D Veen 
Zeppenfeldstrasse No. 58 (P. O. Box 131), 
San Nicolaas, Aruba, is interested in dry 
goods, ready-to-wear clothing, souvenirs and 
gift articles, and store fixtures. Scheduled 
to arrive August 27, via Miami, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U.S. address: Hotel St. Moritz, 50 
Central Park South, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and possibly other cities. 

49. Philippines—Pedro Vasquez, represent- 
ing Vasquez Bros. and Co., Inc. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), 740-742 R. Hidalgo, 
Manila, is interested in contacting manufac- 
turers and exporters of paper, stationery, of- 
fice and school supplies. Scheduled to arrive 
August 27, via San Francisco, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. addresses: “% Philippine 
Consulate, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
Ill. (arrival date, September 15); % Philip- 
pine Consulate, 40 Exchange Place, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and San 
Francisco. 

50. Sweden—G. Anvin, representing All- 
manna Svenska Elektriska A. B. (ASEA) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, importer, ex- 
porter, retailer), Vasteras, is interested in 
the study of industrial films, including de- 
velopment, preparation, manufacture, cost, 
and proper use thereof in schools, offices, and 
workshops, Scheduled to arrive in August, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: % Aros Electric, Inc., 16 East Sev- 
enty-first Street, New York 21, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Bethlehem, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Iowa City, 
Detroit, Rochester, and Schenectady. 





French naval-store producers are con- 
cerned about the industry’s low stocks. It is 
understood that efforts are being made to 
reduce domestic sales of turpentine and both 
domestic and foreign sales of rosin to a 
minimum until stocks are replenished. Some 
trade sources state that the Government may 
have to take measures to reduce exports of 
rosin and to stop them eventually if neces- 
sary. 
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(Continued from p. 8) 


were no longer in a position to attract 
the export market as easily as hereto- 
fore because rising steel costs had re- 
sulted in ship-construction cost per ton 
about equal to European quotations. 


Finance 


In the closing months of the 1949-50 
Japanese fiscal year, which ended on 
March 31, the average businessman com- 
plained of an alleged tight money situ- 
ation, aggravated by the heavy tax col- 
lections in February and March, and a 
contraction in consumer spending which 
was even greater than the normal sea- 
sonal slack. The 1950-51 fiscal year, 
however, was marked by continuing in- 
creases in industrial production, and a 
general upswing in business activity and 
consumer spending, which soon dis- 
pelled the slump psychology of previous 
months. The national budget for the 
fiscal year beginning on April 1, 1950, is 


‘Japan’s second balanced budget in 20 


years. 

It was reported that by March 31, 1950, 
Counterpart Fund loans to private enter- 
prise amounted to 24,600,000,000 yen. 
Small enterprises received assistance to 
the extent of about 300,000,000 yen from 
Counterpart Fund releases during the 
January-March quarter, and another 
400,000,000 to 450,000,000 yen during the 
3-month period ended on June 30. Gov- 
ernment deposits, which had been held 
in the Bank of Japan, were transferred 
to various commercial banks and credit 
organizations during the period under 
review, with a view to facilitating the 
financing of smaller enterprises. 

The Government enacted a law to en- 
courage foreign capital investment in 
Japan which provides for the licensing 
of foreign enterprises and investments 
contributing to the national economy, 
either internally or through increased in- 
ternational trade (see July 3, 1950, issue 
of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). The 
Government revised its taxation system, 
which, among other things, provides for 
tax exemption to certain categories of 
foreign nationals in order to encourage 
foreign investment (for further details 
concerning the recent changes in the tax 
system see June 26, 1950, issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). 


Business Conditions and 


Prices 


Private enterprise, which had been 
dependent on Government loans to a 
large extent, found that Government 
assistance in rehabilitation financing was 
not designed to cover expansion needs. 
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For the latter supplemental aid, it was 
found that private enterprise must rely 
on the individual investor, and increas- 
ingly high dividend rates were being 
offered to attract operating capital. 
Some of the dividends offered were ex- 
aggeratedly high, often as much as 30 
percent, and had an adverse effect on the 
cautious investor market which was 
veering away from what it believed to be 
speculation toward more conservative 
investments. According to a Govern- 
ment source, investment activities dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended on March 31 
totaled 101,000,000,000 yen, compared 
with 86,000,000,000 yen during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The actual rate of 
investment activity, however, reportedly 
was about 5 percent lower because of the 
rising rates in individual investment. 

During the first few months of 1950 
most prices continued the sharply de- 
scending curve which began during the 
latter part of 1949, but in May and June 
it appeared that the price curves had 
leveled off. Consumer prices, which had 
been dropping steadily, were maintained 
during May and June, and a few indexes, 
particularly that on food prices, showed 
a very slight increase. The increase in 
the latter was attributed to upward ad- 
justments in the Government’s official 
pricing on staple foodstuffs, but was com- 
pensated for, as regards the consumer, 
by corresponding decreases in black- 
market prices. The latter dropped 
sharply as a result of the increased avail- 
ability of food through official ration 
channels, and a decreasing demand led 
to much smaller amounts of foodstuffs 
and commodities finding their way into 
the black market in May and June than 
in previous months. Wholesale prices 
also showed gradual declines during the 
period under review, and wholesale in- 
dexes apparently leveled off to some ex- 
tent in May and June. 


Employment and Labor 


The manufacturing force in April, the 
latest month for which statistics are 
available, was estimated at 4,470,000, rep- 
resenting a slight decrease from previous 
months, but agricultural employment 
rose during the latter part of the period 
in accordance with the normal seasonal 
pattern. An increase in industrial un- 
employment was noted during the first 
6 months of 1950, particularly in the 
heavy-chemical field, according to the 
Ministry of Labor, attributable to the 
cumulative effect of economic stabiliza- 
zation and rationalization programs. 

Despite continued labor demands for 
increased pay, wages appeared to have 
become stabilized. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s Economic Stabilization Board 
pointed out that the leveling off of the 
wage spiral had definitely been attained 


during 1950. Real wages were reported 
to have increased, however, owing to the 
Sharply descending curve in consumer 
prices. 

Foreign Trade 


Japan’s foreign trade during the firs, 
6 months of 1950 totaled about $322,009. 
000 in exports and about $454,000,000 ip 
imports, according to preliminary figures 





Of this total, United States jg 
(GARIOA)’ shipments to Japan Curing | 
the period under review are estimated at 
about $200,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, principally cotton ang 
petroleum. Both SCAP and the Japanese | 
Government made every effort, by means | 
of continued negotiations with other 
trading countries, to increase the private 
imports of raw matervials and foodstuffs, 
in implementation of the program of de. 
creasing United States Aid shipments ip 
proportion to the expansion of the com. 
mercial import trade in these com. 
modities. 

Trade agreements were concluded with | 
the Philippines, with which a trade nen 
was established calling for $25,000,000 in | 
trade by value each way during the 1. 
year term of the agreement; with Burma, 
calling for $24,672,000 of trade in each 
direction; with Hong Kong, at a level 
of $35,000,000 each way; with Thailand 
at a level of $45,000,000 each way; with 
Sweden at a level'of $9,225,000 each way; 
and with Pakistan, at a level of $24,600, 
000 in each direction ‘(see recent issues 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for fur- 
ther details of these agreements). Dur- 
ing the month of June a trade agreement 
was negotiated between Indonesia and 
Japan, with the former scheduled to pur- 
chase $44,400,000 worth of Japanese 
goods during the next 12 months, and to 
sell to Japan $30,000,000 worth of com- 
modities, principally crude rubber and 
copra, during the same period (see 
August 7, 1950, issue of Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY). As the period ended, a 
trade conference was under way between 
Sterling Area representatives and SCAP 
and Japanese Government officials, 
which was expected to result in an ex- 
pansion in the trade level established 
during the l-year agreement period 
scheduled to end on June 30, 1950, in 
which it was estimated that trade be- 
tween the Sterling Area and Japan had 
reached the value of approximately $400, 
000,000. This volume included trade in 
sterling with certain areas, such as 
Burma, Pakistan, and Iraq, which were 
not actual participants in the Sterling 
Area-Japan Trade Agreement. Other 
agreements with the Belgian Monetary 
Area and with France were extended 
beyond their normal 1-year term, and it 
was expected that new agreements would 
be negotiated with these countries within 
the next few months. 


2 Government and relief in occupied areas. 
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A trade agreement also was concluded 
with the Republic of Korea which es- 
tablished a trade level of $35,000,000 in 
poth directions over a 1-year period. 
This agreement did not include purchases 
of Korean rice which were to be treated 
separately. Sharp revisions, however, 
in the volume and categories of trade 
petween Japan and Korea are expected 
as a result of the present war in Korea. 





Free Territory of Trieste 
Works Toward Recovery 
(Continued from p. 5) 


now located in the Yugoslav Zone. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of the Free 
Territory, control of the property of the 
Italian fishing companies passed into the 
nands of the Yugoslavs, but several of 
the companies continued operations on 
a limited scale in Trieste. These com- 
panies, however, are prohibited from 
fishing in Yugoslav territorial waters. 

The AMG considered it desirable to 
encourage the fishing industry, pri- 
marily as a means of insuring a supply 
of fresh fish for the Zone and for export. 
A secondary consideration was employ- 
ment, both of fishermen and shipyard 
workers. Accordingly, a loan was 
granted a cooperative society of fisher- 
men for the construction of a deep-sea- 
fishing fleet of 12 vessels totaling 645 tons. 
Construction of this fleet was designed 
to supplement the many small craft 
which operate only nearby and enable 
operations to be carried on outside of 
Yugoslav territorial waters. 

Another project designed to increase 
the catch is currently under construction 
at the mouth of the Timavo River, which 
runs along the boundary separating the 
Zone from Italy. Here, three river 
channels are being deepened to permit 
mullet to run into the river where they 
may be netted. A modern refrigeration 
plant, barracks for the workers, and 
other facilities are under construction. 


Other Problems 


The foregoing account of economic 
problems in Trieste is not exhaustive. 
The AMG has had to cope with displaced 
persons, with dissident labor elements, 
with problems of inflation, with radio- 
frequency difficulties—to name but a few 
of the many issues that have been con- 
fronted. The progress that has been 
made speaks eloquently for the coopera- 
tion that has characterized the Joint 
Allied Military Commanders, their staffs, 
and the officials of the Italian and local 
governments with whom they have dealt. 
Nevertheless, Trieste is an economic 
anomaly, unusually dependent on Italy 
and other surrounding areas for its life- 
blood. By itself, it faces a hard struggle 
to survive, let alone prosper. 


September 18, 1950 


Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Tariff Negotiations Under 
GATT To Be Held as 
Scheduled 


The Department of State, after carefully 
reviewing proposals for postponement of the 
tariff negotiations scheduled to begin Sep- 
tember 28 at Torquay, England, has reached 
the conclusion that it would be to the best 
interests of the United States and of other 
countries not to postpone the negotiations, 
in which some 40 nations are expected to 
participate. 

The Department’s position on postpone- 
ment of the Torquay conference is as fol- 
lows: 

In reviewing the desirability of going for- 
ward with the Torquay negotiations the De- 
partment has been guided by the conviction, 
which the President has emphasized, that 
the task of creating a defense against ag- 
gression is not exclusively a military task. 
The ability of this and of other free nations 
to resist aggression, even by military means, 
is ultimately dependent upon assuring that 
our economic strength and theirs is not im- 
paired, and upon taking additional measures 
to foster the individual growth and joint 
strength of the free nations. 


Torquay and the Defense Program 


Accelerated defense programs in the United 
States and Western Europe will mean a larger 
total demand for goods, greater employment 
and strong inflationary tendencies. To the 
extent that tariff reductions increase the 
volume of imports into the United States, or 
decrease the costs of such imports in our 
domestic markets, they will contribute to 
restraining the inflationary pressures with 
which we have to deal. Moreover, tariff 
reductions resulting from the Torquay nego- 
tiations can be expected to contribute to 
counter-inflationary measures taken not 
only in the United States but in most of the 
friendly countries of the world, since the 
effect of such reductiuns will be to help 
hold down prices throughout the world. 
Tariff reductions, as made through the care- 
ful and selective procedures of the trade- 
agreements program, present no threat to 
the American economy. 

Another important consideration is that 
successful conclusion of the Torquay nego- 
tiations can help to correct the present im- 
balance of our trade by increasing the dol- 
lar-earning capacity of other friendly coun- 
tries. The increased defense efforts of our 
allies promise to increase their need for dol- 
lar goods. These needs can be met in either 
of two ways: by increased sales of the goods 
of friendly countries in dollar areas, or by 
increased financial assistance from the 
United States. Of these two means, the 
former is clearly the more desirable. Re- 
duction in the need for financial aid not 
only reduces the burden on our own tax- 
payers but increases the self-reliance of the 
nations associated with us in the defense 
effort. 

Greater military production in Western 
Europe will also require the more efficient 
use of Western European economic resources 
through closer economic cooperation. The 
United States has expended great effort in 
furthering close economic cooperation in 
Western Europe. There is general agree- 
ment that the Korean situation has in- 
creased rather than diminished the neces- 


sity for such cooperation. The Torquay 
negotiations promise to make an important 
contribution in this direction by reducing 
tariffs affecting trade among European coun- 
tries themselves and thus facilitating intra- 
European trade. In this connection, West- 
ern Germany is to participate in the Torquay 
negotiations and thus become able to re- 
establish, formally, its trade relations with 
other Western European countries and with 
the United States. Such a step is certain to 
have considerable significance in linking 
Western Germany more firmly to the West- 
ern World. 

The invasion of Korea has greatly in- 
creased, not lessened, the need for economic 
strength and unity in the nations of the 
free world. The Torquay conference, by 
widening the area of international coopera- 
tion, and deepening it in degree, will con- 
tribute to both of these objectives. 


Torquay and the Future of the 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Some forty governments have agreed to 
participate in the Torquay negotiations and 
they have substantially completed the nec- 
essarily extensive preparations which have 
required many months of effort. Elaborate 
administrative arrangements have been 
made at the site of the conference. An en- 
terprise of this magnitude requires long- 
range planning and careful timing. It can- 
not be “put off” for a few months without 
jeopardizing the whole program of trade- 
barrier reduction. The United States itself, 
of course, does not have .uthority to post- 
pone or cancel the negotiations, although 
its refusal to participate would probably 
result in cancelation of the conference. Such 
action would destroy the confidence of other 
countries in the good faith of this Govern- 
ment which has for years taken world leader- 
ship in < program for reducing trade barriers, 
and would be regarded by these countries 
as an American repudiation of the principles 
of liberalization of international trade. 

Cancelation of the Torquay conference 
would accordingly be a major defeat for the 
reciprocal trade-agreements program and 
would call the future of the program into 
serious question. The period of military 
rearmament here and in Western Europe is 
likely to continue for several years. As in- 
dicated above, there is every substantive 
reason for continuing trade-agreement nego- 
tiations in furtherance of the defense efforts 
of the free world during a period of rearma- 
ment. If the Torquay conference were 
canceled, that would be looked upon as be- 
ing in effect a decision by the United States 
to retreat from the principles of the recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act. 


The Question of Injury to 
Domestic Industries 


Some of those who have proposed post- 
ponement of the Torquay conference be- 
cause of the Korean situation have expressed 
the fear of possible injury to domestic in- 
dustries in which they are interested. 

There is no real cause for such concern. 
First, the Administration has given assur- 
ances that no recommendation will be made 
for a reduction or binding of any United 
States tariff which, in the considered judg- 
ment of the interdepartmental Trade 
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of green cocoons for raw-silk production in 
1950 compared with 3,316 tons in 1949. 

There has been little foreign trade in do- 
mestically produced silkworm eggs, cocoons, 
and silk since 1947. In January—March 1950, 
however, 1,160 kilograms of raw silk were 
exported to Iraq, the first such shipment 
since 1947. In 1949 and 1948, 3,000 kilograms 
and 3,339 kilograms respectively, of per- 
forated cocoons were shipped to Italy. The 
Central Statistical Office reports that 95 
metric tons of silk, silk wool, scrap, and simi- 
lar items, were exported in the first 3 months 
of 1950 and that, in the same period, 113 
tons of silk and silk yarn were imported. 
Destinations and origins of these shipments 
were not given. 


JAPAN’S Raw-fIL_K SITUATION 


Japan’s raw-silk output for 1950 has been 
estimated at 160,000 to 180,000 bales (of 132 
pounds). Most of this raw silk will be con- 
ditioned in and exported from Yokohoma. 
The liquidation of Government stocks of 28,- 
000 bales by gradual sales beginning in June 
was ordered, and July 1 was fixed as the 
effective date for the new international 
standards for testing and grading of raw 
silk. 


W earing Apparel 


PAKISTAN DISCONTINUES EXPORT CONTROLS 
ON CERTAIN ITEMS 


Controls have been discontinued on the 
export of the following apparel items from 
Pakistan, according to an export trade con- 
trol notice dated March 8, 1950, from 
Karachi: Embroidered woolen coats, frocks, 
capes, and other outerwear; and gold and 
silver thread filigree, imitation gold and 
thread lametta brocades, laces, braids, and 
the like, containing gold or silver thread. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


The area planted to tobacco in Australia 
in 1949-50 is estimated at 4,721 acres as 
compared with 3,685 acres in 1948-49, and 
production is estimated at 4,399,800 pounds, 
against 3,565,952 in the preceding season. 

Imports of tobacco leaf, native twist to- 
bacco (for New Guinea), and cigar leaf from 
dollar areas are under administrative con- 
trol, and applications for licenses to import 
are dealt with individually on their merits 
by the Commonwealth Department of Trade 
and Customs. However, imports in the first 
quarter of 1950 increased to 8,071,862 pounds, 
compared with 6,437,628 pounds in the pre- 
ceding quarter and 5,498,352 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1949. Of the 1950 imports, 
7,479,198 pounds, almost 93 percent, came 
from the United States, as compared with 
4,865,333 pounds, &8 percent, from that 
source in the first quarter of 1949. In addi- 
tion, 446,711 pounds were received in the 
first quarter of 1950 from Southern Rhodesia, 
79,381 pounds from Northern Rhodesia, 
58,466 pounds from Cuba; and 8,106 pounds 
from other countries. 

Statistics for April 1950 show that 2,972,021 
pounds of unmanufactured tobacco, of 
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which 2,937,630 pounds came from the 
United States, were imported in that month. 

Imports of manufactured tobacco in the 
first quarter of 1950 amounted to 219,331 
pounds as compared with 173,244 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1949. Of the 
total imports in the first quarter of 1950, 
190,555 pounds, 87 percent, were obtained 
from the United Kingdom, as against 168,- 
202 pounds, 97 percent, from that source in 
the first quarter of 1949. Most of the re- 
mainder was supplied by the Netherlands, 
South Africa, and New Zealand. 

Imports of cigarettes, at 2,560,335 pounds, 
in the first quarter of 1950 were greatly 
above those in the like period of 1949 (1,- 
791,808 pounds), which in turn were more 
than double the 818,451 pounds imported in 
the first quarter of 1948. Of the 1950 im- 
ports, 1,885,380 pounds, about 74 percent, 
were obtained from the United Kingdom, as 
compared with 1,676,722 pounds, about 94 
percent, from that source in the correspond- 
ing period of 1949. The rest came mainly 
from the Netherlands, Union of South 
Africa, and India. 

Cigar imports in the first quarter of 1950 
totaled 4,986 pounds, as compared with 11,- 
229 pounds in the first 3 months of 1949. 
The Netherlands supplied 4,027 pounds in 
the first quarter of 1950, the United iKng- 
dom, 473 pounds, and Jamaica, 446 pounds. 





Announcements Under Re- 
ciprocal Trade-Agree- 
ments Program 

(Continued from p. 33) 


Agreements Committee, would be likely to 
cause or threaten serious injury to a domes- 
tic industry. The possibility of such injury 
is even less likely after Korea in view of the 
prospective high rate of United States pro- 
duction and employment. Second, if serious 
injury should nevertheless be threatened by 
a concession, it will be possible to withdraw 
or modify the concession under the “escape 
clause” to which all Torquay concessions 
will be subject. 


Termination of Certain 
United States Tariff 
Concessions in GATT, 
Initially Negotiated With China 


The United States proposes, as a conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of China, effective 
May 6, 1950, from the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to terminate certain 
United States tariff concessions initially 
negotiated with China at Geneva in 1947. 
These concessions became effective during 
the first half of 1948. 

Article XXVII of the General Agreement 
provides that any contracting party may 
withdraw, in whole or in part, any conces- 
sion which it initially negotiated with a 
government which has ceased to be a con- 
tracting party. It provides, however, that 
the government taking such action shall 
notify and, on request, consult with any 
other contracting party having a substan- 
tial interest in the concession concerned. 

This Government has notified the other 
contracting parties to the General Agree- 
ment of its intention to withdraw certain 
concessions initially negotiated with China 
and has offered to consult with those govern- 
ments, upon request. An opportunity for 
consultation having been afforded, the 
United States is prepared to withdraw cer- 
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cording to the Office of the U. S. Politicg 
Adviser in Tokyo, reorganization plans were 
generally welcomed by the public in the 
hope that the large increases recently ingtj. 
tuted in power rates may be withdrawn whey 
private management takes over the industry, 





Domestic power bills have increased as much 
as tenfold within recent months and many 
small enterprises are reportedly using Power | 
tools only when absolutely necessary, 

Hydroelectric generation in January, the! 
latest month for which statistics are avai. 
able, was estimated at 2,703,000,000 kilowatt. 
hours as compared with 2,814,000,000 kilo. 
watt-hours in December 1949. Therma). 
power generation of 351,000,000 kilowatt. 
hours was reported for January, a marked 
decrease from 431,000,000 kilowatt-hours for 
December. Output of manufactured gas iy 
January was estimated at 100,900,000 cubic 
meters as compared with 97,300,000 cubic 
meters in the preceding month. 


Khalde Airport at Beirut, 
Lebanon, Formally Opened 


Khalde Airport, the new international 
airport at Beirut, Lebanon, was formally 
opened for daytime operations on July 
1, and it is expected that the installation 
of lighting to permit night operations will be 
completed soon. Two hangars were completed 
late in July, one of which is being used tem. 
porarily as a terminal building. A temporary 
control tower is being erected south of the 
apron. Point-to-point radiotelephone equip. 
ment has been installed, and the radio 
facilities of the old Beirut Airport are being 
used to help in the landing and take-off of 
planes at the new field. It is estimated that 
nearly a year will be required to complete 
construction of the runways, taxiways, apron, 
terminal building, permanent control tower, 
and warehouse. 

Five international airlines (Air France, 
Iraqui Airways, Misrair, Pan American Air- 
ways, Swissair) have already commenced 
operations at Khalde. BOAC, KLM, and SAS 
are expected to transfer part or all their 
flights which now land at Damascus to 
Khalde as soon as the new field becomes 
available for night flying. 





tain concessions. A few of the concessions 
originally negotiated with China, in which 
other contracting partes have claimed a sub- 
stantial interest, will not be withdrawn a 
this time. 

In accordance with the most-favored- 
nation principle, the new rates of duty re 
sulting from the termination of the con- 
cessions will apply to products imported from 
all foreign countries, except for such prefer- 
ential treatment as may be accorded to the 
products of Cuba and the Philippines. 

A list of the items on which concessions 
are to be withdrawn, and the new rates of 
duty which will apply after termination of 
the concessions, will be made available t 
the press in a few days. The new rates 0! 
duty will enter into effect thirty days after 
issuance of a Presidential Proclamation 
which will be made shortly. Until the above 
list is available, no information regarding 
particular products to be included on it will 
be made public. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Uruguay 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated August 22, 1950) 


The period under review was marked by 
a substantial rise in the free-market value 
of the Uruguayan peso. Upward fluctuations 
began late in June, when the peso was quoted 
at 2.85 to the dollar, and continued through- 
out August to date. A temporary stability 
appears to have been achieved at around the 
940 mark. The strengthening of the peso 
has undoubtedly resulted from an influx of 
flight capital into Uruguay, which in turn 
has taken place because of the uncertain in- 
ternational situation, as exemplified by the 
war in Korea. Reliable financial sources re- 
port that the capital influx has taken the 
form of dollars, securities, and gold deposits 
to a probable amount of about $30,000,000 
during the 2-month period ending August 22. 
A large part of this amount has come from 
Europe, particularly Switzerland. 

On August 17 the Bank of the Republic 
and private banks restored complete freedom 
to the hitherto ‘“quasi-free’’ market. The 
“gentlemen's agreement” of 1948, whereby 
private banks agreed to scrutinize carefully 
all unusually large purchases of dollar drafts 
and to clear such purchases with the Bank 
of the Republic, was removed, Private banks 
were also authorized to remit funds abroad 
by draft, instead of by air or cable transfers, 
without consulting or informing the Bank 
of the Republic. In addition, many banks 
discontinued paying interest on dollar 
accounts. 

Wool sales abroad, particularly to the 
United States, have been unusually heavy, 
and prices have been unprecedently high. 
To date the United States has taken close 
to 100,000 bales out of a total of slightly 
more than 150,000 bales of 1949-50 wool sold 
abroad. Virtually no stocks of 1949-50 high- 
grade wool remain on hand. Moreover, for- 
ward sales of 1950-51 wool also have been 
unusually heavy; approximately two-thirds 
of the estimated 1950-51 clip has been sold 
to exporters by sheep ranchers. Of these 
65,000 bales, exporters have in turn sold 
50,000 bales abroad, virtually all to the 
United States. Current quotations range 
from 28 to 30 pesos per 10 kilograms, and 
even higher, compared with prices at the 
beginning of the year of 21 pesos per 10 
kilograms. With such high prices prevailing, 
it is estimated that Uruguay’s dollar income 
from sales of 1950-51 wool will approach the 
$110,000,000 mark. 

The strike which began on July 12 in the 
meat-packing industry came to an end on 
August 9. This strike against the Govern- 
ment-owned Frigorifico Nacional was called 
because of the refusal by that plant to pay 
the general 30 percent wage increase earlier 
granted workers in independent packing 
houses. After more than a week without 
meat in Montevideo the Army supplied 
enough men to begin butchering for local 
consumption. The August 9 settlement es- 
tablished a committee to stabilize Frigorifico 
Nacional’s internal wage scale on an equal 
footing with that of other meat packers. 
Meanwhile, the independent packinghouse 
workers went on strike, ostensibly in support 
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Notes on Insurance in the Dominican Republic 
(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


Operations of insurance companies in the Dominican Republic are super- 
vised by the Office of the Superintendent of Insurance, which is part of the 
Treasury Department. As of December 31, 1949, there were 20 insurance 
companies authorized to do business in the Republic: 1 Dominican, 1 Cuban, 
5 Canadian, 5 United States, and 8 British companies. According to official 
reports, total premium income in 1948 amounted to 2,045,262 Dominican 
pesos, as compared with 2,156,848 in 1947 and 522,943 in 1940. 

Life insurance, written by six admitted companies, has consistently been 
the largest single branch of insurance, representing about half of the total 
premium volume over the past 18 years. From 1940 to 1948, life insurance 
premium income increased approximately four times, going from 250,091 
pesos to 1,073,672. During the same period, time deposits, including savings 
and fixed deposits, were estimated to have increased about 414 times, going 
from 3,170,000 pesos to 14,810,000. Total life insurance in force increased 
from about 6,000,000 pesos in 1950 to almost 22,000,000 in 1958. At the 
end of 1948 there were 5,750 life policies in force with an average face 
value of about 3,800 pesos. 

From 1940 to 1948, premium income in the nonlife branches increased 
about 314 times, going from 272,852 pesos to 971,590. The 1948 nonlife 
premiums, written by 14 companies, were made up as follows (1940 pre- 
mium income figures appear in parentheses) : Fire insurance, 400,420 pesos 
(81,027); automobile, 303,465 pesos (20,543); cyclone, 84,831 pesos 
(11,950); marine, 66,965 pesos (14,570); earthquake, 25,145 pesos (3.- 
532); miscellaneous risks, 90,764 pesos (23,920). Workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, which totaled 117,310 pesos in 1940, was written exclu- 
sively by the Dominican Social Insurance Fund in 1948. 

In addition to operations of authorized insurance companies, details of 
which have been given above, insurance in 1948 was bought from 33 non- 
admitted companies. Premium payments (nonlife risks) remitted abroad 
to these nonadmitted companies amounted in 1948 to 213,789 pesos, as 
compared with 297,180 pesos in 1947. This business was almost entirely 
fire and automobile insurance. 

A social insurance program is administered by the Dominican Social In- 
surance Fund (Caja Dominicana de Seguros Sociales), under the supervision 
of the Department of Social Welfare of the Dominican Government. The 
Fund provides insurance benefits for sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age 
and death. The resources of the Fund consist of contributions of the Gov- 
ernment, of the insured persons and of employers. In general, all employed 
persons are covered compulsorily, provided their weekly earnings are not 
more than 30 pesos. Although not an integral part of the social insurance 
scheme, workmen’s compensation insurance is a monopoly of the Fund. 








of workers of one of the independent plants 
who has been suspended because of labor 
disputes, but perhaps actually to demon- 
strate their solidarity with the workers of 
Frigorifico Nacional. General export produc- 
tion in the independent packinghouses did 
not get under way until August 14. 

Cattle offerings in July-August were plen- 
tiful, but, as is characteristic during this 
season, poor in grade. Sheep offerings were 
nominal only because of the high prices 
prevailing for wool. 

Prospects for increasing Uruguayan im- 
ports from the United States improved dur- 
ing August. Motivated by steadily increasing 
dollar reserves and by fear that international 
complications might worsen the supply situa- 
tion, Uruguayan authorities have opened ad- 
ditional United States import quotas, includ- 
ing a $500,000 quota for automobiles. The 
Government also eliminated the require- 
ment of a prior permit for the importation of 
certain essential articles from the United 
States. 


Exchange and Finance 


INTERNATIONAL BANK LOAN GRANTED 


The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development announced in a press re- 
lease dated August 25, 1950, the granting of a 
$33,000,000 loan to Uruguay for expansion of 
that country’s electric power and telephone 
facilities. 

The loan is for a term of 24 years and 
carries an interest rate of 314 percent plus 
commission at the rate of 1 percent. Amor- 
tization payments, calculated to retire the 


loan by maturity, will start on February 15, 
1955. 





Fused phosphate was first made in Japan 
on a commercial scale in August 1949, when 
227 metric tons were produced at two plants. 
Production stopped in October because of 
the shortage of power and was not resumed 
until April 1950. Output increased from 
134 tons in April to 1,706 tons in June. 
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Se course of business varies with 
the dynamic shift in economic forces... . 
To spot important trends and keep you 
abreast of current conditions the SURVEY 
offers these features— 


The Business Situation 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 

Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 
elsewhere. 


Monthly Business Statistics 

Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 
as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer’s orders 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leather, paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 


Fast Weekly Service 


To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every 
week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. 


AVAILABLE from the Superintendent of Docu- 7% 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the nearest Department of 7 
Commerce Field Office. Subscription price $3 a | 
year; foreign $4. Single copy 25 cents, except 
extra-size Annual Review (February) and National 
Income (July) numbers, 30 cents. 
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